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THE ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM 
TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA PUBLISHED 
IN “LE PALAIS ROYAL D’UGARIT”, 
VOL. II, 1957 


By Orro EIssFELDT, Halle 


In the article “‘Bestand und Benennung der Ras Schamra-Texte” 
published in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft (Z.D.M.G.), XCv1 (1942), 507-39, 4 synopsis is given of 
literary documents of all kinds which up to then had come to 
light at Ras Shamra and which had been published in journals or 
monographs. This inventory was supplemented by the surveys 
published in Archiv fur Orientforschung (A.f.O.), XIV (1941-4), 
371-5, XVI (1952-3), 116-22, on “Die keilschriftalphabetischen 
Texte aus der zehnten und elften Ausgrabungskampagne” and 
“Die keilschriftalphabetischen Texte der Kampagnen 1948-51”. 
These both dealt only with the alphabetical cuneiform docu- 
ments. The former described the texts 96-144 of the inventory of 
1942 according to their character and contents somewhat more 
exactly than was possible there; the latter presented some texts 
which had become known after the publication of the inventory 
of 1942 from the excavations of the years 1929-39 (among them 
the text 146 which was published in transcription on the basis 
of a copy made by R. de Vaux! as no. 138 in C. H. Gordon’s 
Ugaritic Handbook (1947), p. (3 and) 168; Ugaritic Manual (U.M.) 
(1955), p. (4 and) 168), as well as the texts found in Ras Shamra in 
1948-51 and published by Ch. Virolleaud in Syria, xxvii (1951), 
22-48, 163-71. In all those articles the sigla and the numbering 
of the tablets used for the “great” or “mythological” or “epic” 
texts were those proposed by Virolleaud (1 AB, II AB, etc.; I D, 
etc.; 1 Myth(ological) Fr(agment), etc., while for the “small” 


1 Cf R. de Vaux, review of C. H. Gordon, Ugaritie Handbook (1947), and 
Ugaritic Literature (1949) (Revue Biblique, Lvit (1950), 274-7), pp. 275 f. 
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texts, containing letters, registers of names of persons, places, 
“guilds” or “‘corporations”, lists of goods, dues and revenues, 
enumerations of gods and sacrifices, liturgies and prayers and 
such like, small Arabic numbers in the sequence of their publica- 
tion were employed. This system of reference has shortcomings, 
e.g. in that some of the texts published by Virolleaud in “Les 
inscriptions cunéiformes de Ras Shamra” (Syria, x (1929), 304- 
10, pls. LXI-LxXxx), pls. LXI-LXxV, LXXVIII-LXxIx, and reckoned 
by him and by all later scholars, including C. H. Gordon, as 
““small” texts 1-48, are in reality of “epic” or “mythological” 
nature, so that they should be designated like the “‘great” ones 
with sigla corresponding to their contents. Moreover, since not 
all are independent texts, some of them being rather parts of one 
and the same text, these should, therefore, be given a single 
number instead of different numbers. Nevertheless, it is more 
convenient to retain this system of reference and to continue it. 

The inventory of 1952-3 was concluded in the case of the 
“great” texts with m1 Myth(ological) Fr(agment) and in the case 
of the “small” ones with 179. Among the texts published in Le 
Palais Royal d’Ugarit, u (P.R.U. 11), xlii-xliii, 1-41, pls. -xxv1, by 
Ch. Virolleaud and provided with a penetrating archaeologico- 
historical valuation by C. F.-A. Schaeffer on pp. i-xli—which 
come for the most part from the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth excavations of the yeats 1951-3, though to a lesser 
extent they were found in the sixth, tenth, twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth excavations of the years 1934, 1938, 1939, 1948 and 
1949 or belong to the finds made during the nineteenth excava- 
tion of 1955, otherwise reserved for P.R.U. v—there are at the 
beginning three fragments (1, 2, 3) considered by Virolleaud to 
be fragments of mythological texts, and therefore designated 
“Fragments mythologiques”. These should be joined to 11 
Myth. Fr. of the 1952-3 inventory as Iv, v and vi Myth. Fr., 
since Virolleaud’s designations are to be accepted. On the other 
hand, the designation of the 187 (nos. 4-189+p. 197, no. 2) 
“small” texts given in P.R.U. 1m should continue the series 
ending with 179 of 1952-3, and begin with 180. But Andrée 
Herdner has published in Syria, xxx (1956), 104-12—a year 
before the appearance of P.R.U. 11 therefore—under the title““Un 


nouvel exemplaire du rituel R.S. 1929, no. 3” the text 18.56. 


which in many particulars is parallel to the text 3 of 1929. The 
principle that the numbering of the small texts should be regu- 
lated by the order of their publication requires that the number 
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180 should be given to this text 18.56, and hence that the texts 
P.R.U. 11, 4-189 + p. 197, no. 2, should be numbered 181-333. 
Since, however, thirty-four of the 187 “small” texts given in 
P.R.U. 11 come from older excavations, already previously pub- 
lished, and therefore taken into consideration in the inventories 
of 1942-4 and 1952-3 and already provided with numbers, these 
texts cannot be given new numbers. The number series starting 
with (180 or) 181 and following 179 of 1952-3, should rather be 
reserved for those texts which were published in P.R.U. 11 for the 
first time. Nevertheless, those “small” texts previously known 
and now repeated by P.R.U. 1 must not be ignored, especially 
since their re-editing in many cases improves on the first edition 
and thus necessitates the retraction, correction, or supplementa- 
tion of some of the statements made in the synopses of 1942-4 
and 1952-3. For this reason the thirty-four “‘small” texts already 
previously published and now repeated in P.R.U. 1 are placed 
before the 152 “‘small”’ texts of the series beginning with (180 or) 
181, bearing their old numbers 129 and 147-79. In other respects 
the scheme used in 1942-4 and 195 2-3 is adopted in the following 
synopsis: The first column gives the siglum or the number of the 
text together with the number of columns (1, 11, etc.) and lines 
and occasional Akkadian “‘Rubrum” (Ru. ak.) and adds to the 
texts 129 and 147-79 already published by Gordon in his 
Ugaritic Manual of 1955 his numbers (129 = Go. 140 [p. 124] and 
320 [p. 172], 147=Go. 4o1 [p. 11] and 139 [p. 124], etc.). The 
second column gives the numbering of the texts used in P.R.U. u, 
the third the number of the plate illustrating them there and the 
fourth the number of the find. The fifth and last column indicates 
in the form of key words the character and contents of the texts 
and is supplemented on pp. 28-40 by remarks on some texts, in 
the same way as comments were added to the texts 147-79 in the 
synopsis of 1952-3. Where necessary, these are now revised, but 
otherwise they retain their validity. It must be noted that many 
texts are damaged and incomplete and the statements made on 
their character and contents are, therefore, at times in the nature 
of assumptions rather than established facts. Express indication 
of the poor state of preservation of a tablet is made only in cases 
where the deterioration is such that it does not allow of a reliable 
statement about the text. 
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Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of columns 
and lines. Gordon’s 
number 


Iv Myth. Fr. obv. 
I-30, rev. I-13 

v Myth. Fr. obv. 1- 
35, margin 36-9, 
rev. 40-62 

vi Myth. Fr. 1-14 


129, 1-G6=Go. 140 
(p. 124) and 320 
(p. 172) 

147, 1-3=Go. 401 
(p. 11) and 139 


(p. 124) 
148, 1=Go. 141 


149, 1-5 =Go. 142 
150, A I-4, B I-2= 
Go. 143 

151, 1-8=Go. 144 


152, 1-23 =Go. 145 


153, I-22=Go. 146 


154, Obv. 1-10, rev. 
1-5 =Go. 147 


155, 1-3 =Go. 148 


P.R.U. 
number — 


I 


185B 


184A 


183 
162 


154 


103 


104 


41 


105 


P.R.U. 


plate 


number Find number 


IV 


XXVI 


15.134 


16.394 


16.266 


10.087 


12.63 


12.64 
12.61 


3.00 


12.06 


13.20 


Kind and contents 


Liturgical text used in incanta- 
tion 

Royal letter of religious and 
profane content 


Incantation with mythological 
allusions 

The 30 signs of the cuneiform 
alphabet (Abecedarium) 


The 30 signs of the cuneiform 
alphabet (Abecedarium) 

A very small fragment of an 
Abecedarium with §, the last 
sign of the cuneiform alphabet 

Pupil’s writing exercise? 


Astrological text dealing with } 


omens ? 

List. Sacrifice catalogue? Lines 
7-8: dbb stqn Irép, “stqn has 
sacrificed to (the god) Re 
sheph”’; cf. text 310 

Inventory of goods, quantities 
and sums of money 

Inventory of *hdy-fields of the 
city of ‘Lm‘, which are in the 
hands (bd) of the administrator 
(ska) 

List of the (corporation of the) 
mbsm (spr mbsm) with names of 
persons 

Fragment of an apparently un- 


finished list beginning spr g 


r..., “List of the press dis- 
trict(?) r...”. The word g 








which occurs here and in many 


other texts may well be the} 


same as the Hebrew na “wine | 


press”, but evidently it fre 
quently designates, not the} 
press alone, but also its sur- 


roundings. The O.T. seems} 
also to know this usage. Fot| 
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Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of columns 
and lines. Gordon’s 
number 


156, 1-23 =Go. 149 


157, I-22, margin 1 
=Go. 150 


158, 1-13 =Go. 151 


159, obv. 1-13, rev. 
1-8=Go. 152 


160, 1-10=Go. 153 


161, 1-16=Go. 154 
162, 11-7, I 1-3= 
Go. 155 

163, obv. 1-14, rev. 
1-2=Go. 156 


164, 1-2=Go. 157 


165, 1-6 =Go. 158 


P.R.U. 
number 


57 


58 


72 


73 


78 


74 
75 


148 


149 


P.R.U. 
plate 


number Find number 


XVI 


12.01 


12.48 


12.46 


+62 
13.125 


12.75 A 


12.27 
12.17 


12.08 


Kind and contents 


when Judges vi. 11 says of 
Gideon that he beat out his 
wheat naa “in the winepress”’, 
we have to think not of the 
press itself but of its sur- 
roundings 

List of 22 persons with “2” or 
“1” after the names and “26” 
(shekels of silver) at the end 

List of members of the “corpo- 
rations” of the ‘pirm, of the 
tlym and of the bd/m with “1” 
or “3” after the names and 
“22” in the margin 

List of 13 personal names 


List of 23 personal names to the 
second of which is added b gt 
irbs, “in the press district (?) of 
irbs”’, and to the fourth of 
which is added (w)nblb, “and 
his inheritor” 

List of 6 personal names—it is 
true they cannot be definitely 
determined as such—in 2 cases 
followed by ) gt..., “in the 
press district(?)...” 

List of 16 personal names 

Fragmentary list of 10 personal 
names 

As far as the badly preserved 
condition of the tablet permits 
of a statement, the obverse is 
the remainder of a list of cities 
giving numbers (“2”); in 
line 2 of the reverse [A]sp 
“silver” 

Fragment of a list: #/# mt... 
2tmnt k[krm\(?), “300... 8 
2talents...” 

Severely damaged list of num- 
bers and of personal names on 
obverse; on reverse a seal 
impression 
























166, 
167, 


168, 


169, 


170, 


171, 


172, 


1735 


174, 


75, 


1-8 —-Go. 


1-7 =Go. 
1-5 =Go. 


1-4 =Go. 


1-6=Go. 


1~9=Go. 


1-3 =Go. 


1-2 =Go. 


Designation of the 
text stating the 

number of columns 

and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 

number 


159 


160 
161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


1=Go. 167 


1-2 =Go. 168 


176, obv. 1-15, rev. 
1-17=Go. 169 


177, 1-20=Go. 170 


number 


176 


177 
178 


68 


27 


119 


168 


182 


26 


40 


P.R.U. 


plate 


XIII 


XXVI 
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number Find number 


12.18 


13.1(?) 


12.07 


I§.. 


12.02 


13.04 


14.23 


14.84 


14.01 





Kind and contents 


List of 8 cities, their names 
followed by shekel (fl). 
amounts (in silver), which 
vary between 1 and 10 

List of 7 cities 

Fragment not contained in in. \ 1 
ventory of a list of cities with | 
blb k{rd] in line 2 

List of 3 citizens of the city of 
blb rps 

Fragment of a list of corpora- j 
tions and of persons belonging 
to them 

Fragment of a tablet of which 
lines 1-7 all conclude with yd 
npsh, “with his vestment”, 
while of lines 8 and 9 only the 
endings, namely am and f, ate 
preserved 

Note regarding property, with | 
one personal name in each of | 
lines 1 and 2 and with mkrm, | 
“merchants”, in line 3 

Note regarding property, with | 
/ rb *ktkym, “to the leader of | 
the Kashkites”, and seal im- | 
pressions on the uninscribed | | 
surfaces 

Note regarding property, with 
one damaged line, namely 
.. bY b'dy(?), remainder of a} | 
personal name with gentili- 
cium 
Seal cylinder with “seal of yén” 
(‘mS$mn 2ytn); cf. 181 and 183 
List of corporations and other 
groups, such as mkrm, “mer- 
chants”, on the one hand and | 
tmrym, “people from (the } 
town) tmr”, onthe other | 
List of corporations and other 
groups: line 1: “producers of | 
boats (drs Snyt) 6”, line 2: 
“people of the press district( ?) 


eee 








| 


‘ 


Designation of the 
text stating the 
' umber of columns 





P.R.U. 1 


| and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 plate 
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y, with | 
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scribed | 180, obv. 1-32, rev. 
33-61 

y, with 
namely 
er ofa} 181, 1 
gentili- 





182, 1-26 
of yin” } 
nd 183 
1 other 
** mer- 
ndand| 183, 1-15 
1 (the } 

er | 

1 other 

cers of | 





ine 2:| 184, 1-19 
trict(?) 
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number number Find number 


100 — 


145 — 


Syria, XXxIu 
(1956), 104-12 


— P.R.U.n, 
197, nl. 2 
4 —_— 
5 VIII 
6 VIII 
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14.176 


14.129 


18.56 


15.130 


15.125 


16.191 
+272 





Kind and contents 

gl‘d (bns gt gi‘d) 4”, giving the 
quantities of grain or flour due 
to them, adding up these 
quantities at the end: “ Alto- 
gether(?) (¢rmsg) 1 GUR” 

Inventory of different quanti- 
ties of “baskets (ddm)”, vary- 
ing between 1 and 20, and 
mention of animals (line 1: 
Slpm mrim “fat cattle”, line 2: 
sin mr%t, “fat sheep”), corpo- 
rations (line 6: kbs, “laun- 
derers”’), and individuals (line 
10: Rrwn) as such, for (/) whom 
they are meant 

List. On the severely damaged 
obverse inventory of objects 
(line 2: mqp, “basket” (?), 
line 3: mgnm, “shields”’) and 
cattle (line 6: ¢/p, “ox”, line 9: 
sin, “sheep”’); on the similarly 
damaged reverse in line 1 ra, 
apparently a personal name, in 
line 3 ...py, evidently the re- 
mainder of a personal name, 
and w bnh, “and his son” 

List of sacrifices to various gods 
according to the days of the 
month risyz. Duplicate of 
R.S. 1929, no. 3. 

Seal cylinder with #kpg‘ 


List of sacrifices to various 
deities, among them rsp (line 
10), mgmr (line 16), qdst (line 
17), ‘tért ndrgd and ‘ttrt tbdr 
(lines 18-19), dml (line 20) 

Order of Niqmad in favour of 
stqilm his “servant” (‘bd), 
mentioning the “seal of Niq- 
mad, king of Ugarit” (6#/!tvn 
nqmd 7mlk grt); cf. 175 

Deed of the release of ?gdz with 
his family, among them “snt, 








Designation of the 

text stating the 
number of columns P.R.U. 0 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 plate 


185, I-10 a VIII 
186, 1-21 : 8 —_ 
187, 1-22 9 VI 
188, 1-21 10 VI 
189, 1-5 II —_ 
190, 1-39 incl. two 12 Ix 
fragments of 6 and 

2 lines 
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number number number Find number 


15.117 


16.382 


15.111 


16.264 


15.158 


16.402 


Kind and contents 


daughter of Ugarit” (snt bt 
tert, lines 10 f.), by fwrel, fur- 
nished with the seal of Niqmad 

Enumeration of the honorary 
titles of Niqmepa‘, son of 
Niqmad, king of Ugarit: 
“Lord of justice” (b‘/ sdq, 
line 4), etc. 

Deed of the gift of a plot of land 
including its press district(?) 
(yd gth, line 7), including its 
vineyard (yd krmh, lines 8 f.), 
together with all its equipment 
(yd kIkIb, lines 9 f.) to Bln and 
his son, lines 14 f. “henceforth 
for ever” (‘d ‘lm Shr ‘imt) by 
‘Ami8tamar, son of Niqmepa‘, 
king of Ugarit, furnished with 
the seal of the dynasty ; 

Deed of the gift of a house to 
‘bdmlk and his son “for ever” 
(‘d ‘Im) by AmiStamar, son of 
Niqmepa‘, king of Ugarit, 
furnished with the seal of the 
dynasty 

Message of the king (thm rgm 
mlk) to hy'l concerning wood 
for the temple of (the god) 
Damal (b¢ dl) 

Letter from Carchemish to the 
king of Ugarit, the contents of 
which remain unrecognizable 
owing to the bad state of 
preservation of the tablet 

Letter of ‘wrtrm to the queen 
(dty, “my mistress ”’, lines 1, 3, 
4, 19) and the king (mlk b‘h, 
“my master king”, lines 22, 
26, 30f., 33), mentioning the 
mountain Amanus (gr, %n, 
line 16) “2000 horses” (#/pm 
3Swm, lines 24, 32, 38) and an 


“intermediary” (bus 34bnny, | 


lines 33 f.) 
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ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 


Designation of the 
text stating the 


number of columns P.R.U. 1 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 1 plate 
number number number Find number 
191, I-24 13 — 16.379 
192, I-12 14 — 16.137 
_ 193, 1-20 15 Ix 15.08 

194, I-20 16 — 15.174 
195, Obv. 1-5, rev. 17 — 16.196 

I-3 

96, 1-24 18 — 16.117 
197, obv. 1-16, rev. 19 VII 16.265 

1-5. Left margin 

I, right margin 1 
198, I-10 20 | x 15.07 
199, 1-16 21 x 15.98 


Kind and contents 


Letter of the king to the queen 
mother pointing to the possi- 
bility of a Hittite attack 

Letter of #//dr to the queen, his 
mistress, of which only the 
introductory and greeting for- 
mulae are preserved 

Letter of [#]/(?)#[_yn] to try/, his 
mother, reporting on his suc- 
cessful visit to the sun (Jp), 
ie. the king 

Letter to the Ugaritic queen 
(mlkt “grt, line 9) from her 
sister 

Fragment of a letter, apparently 
to the queen (Sdty, “my 
mistress”, line 2) 

Apparently draft of a message 
to the Pharaoh to be trans- 
lated into Akkadian with the 
following conclusion: “?!Be- 
fore Amon and before the 
2290ds of Egypt who may 
protect 23the soul of the sun, 
the king, *4the great one, my 
master” (2!/pn $mn w I pn 225] 
msrm at tern 23nps Sp§ mlk 4rb 
ih) 

Obv. Letter of i##/ to mnn, the 
content of which confines it- 
self to the repeated expression 
of good wishes. Rev. 1-2, 
besides incomprehensible 
signs, “Letter of dan to ‘tt]”; 
3-5 incomprehensible. Left 
and right margin twice the 
first 11 letters of the alphabet 

Letter of gnryn to his friend 
mikytn asking him to intervene 
with the king 

Letter of a son to his father, 
mentioning fbim “soldiers” 
or the like and their money, 
requesting him to send a mes- 








ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 


Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of columns 


and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 1 


number 


200, I-10 


201, 1-6 


202, obv. 1-2; I 3- 
21, II 3-27, rev. I 
1-22, II 1-2 


203, 1-6 


number 


22 


23 


24 


25 


P.R.U. 
plate 
number Find number Kind and contents 

sage (/#R) to the king or queen, 
and other information of poli- 
tical nature, which remains 
obscure in its detail 

— 16.401 Fragment of a letter which 
mentions among other things 
talents of #/t-metal (perhaps 
“bronze’’) 

— 15.107 Fragment of a letter in which 
Shr in line 2 is perhaps to be 
completed to sr “/mt (186, 15), 
corresponding to Akkadian 
urra(m) Sera(m) “‘hencefor- 
ward” 

— 15.22+ Obv. “List of the people of the 

48+ 52 king who are in the hand of 

$dn‘m” ([sp|r bns mlk d bd 
$dn‘m, lines 1-2, 26-7) men- 
tioning their approximately 50 
mames (I 3-21, II 3-24) and 
adding (probably their wages) 
in 11 25-7: “‘58 heavy (shekels) 
26altogether(?) (égwr) of the 
people of the king, 27’who 
are in the hand of %dn‘m.” 
Rev. Enumeration of various 
groups divided into 14 sec- 
tions by cross-lines: 1, line 1: 
“7 among the workers” ([5]) 
bhrtm), line 2: “3 among the 
gate-keepers” ([#]/¢ b tgrm), 
lines 9-11: “twice 6 /yr, who 
are active "in the press dis- 
trict(?) of the workers” (tttm 
ber dt tb‘In ‘bgt brim), etc.; 
1, lines 1-2: “15 singers” 
(bmS§ ‘rh 25rm) 

x 15.32 “‘tList of the people of the king, 
2who are in the hands of prt” 
(spr bns mlk 2d bd prt), dividing 
these people into two groups, 
the former of which (lines 3-4) 
comprising 29 persons, receive 
(gb) SSlmt, the second (lines 


5 fo) 











ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 


Designation of the 
text stating the 


number of columns P.R.U. 1 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 plate 
4 number number number Find number Kind and contents 
_— 5-6) 48 persons, receive (/gh) 
poli- “wool” (5*r#) 
— 204, I-14 - 28 — 15.15 Lists. Lines 1-8: a register of 
. +25 7 corporations (bsnm in lines 1 
hich t and 8), preceded by numbers 
—— \ varying between 3 and 10; 
haps lines 9-11: “99 heavy (shekels) 
‘ (for the) mdrglm, 21 heavy 
ae (shekels) (for the) Asam ™bnyn 
0 be 


(personal name)”; lines 12- 
, 15), 14: “163 "heavy (shekels), 
adian total wages(?) ([#z]wr) of the 


efor- people who in the house of 
the king”. On lines 9-14 cf. 
f the 205, 11-16 
; re 205, 1-16 29 — 15.73 List. Lines I-10:a register of 7 
corporations (Asam in lines 2 
— and 4, mrynm in line 6 and bn 
ly 50 mrynm in line 8), preceded by 
and numbers varying between 4 
ages) 


and 19; lines 11-13: “83 
=kels) heavy (shekels) ™mdrg/m "and 








: the 17 bsnm”; lines 14-16: “150 
"who isthe people who ‘sleep (sd) 
em in the house of the king”. On 
T1OUS lines 11-16 cf. 204, 9-14 
oer 206, I-11 30 — 15.94 List. Lines 1-9: a register of 7 
pont corporations (/snm in lines 1, 
(LF) 6 and 8, mrynm in line 2 and ba 
& the mrynm in line 5), preceded by 
Lgrm), numbers varying between 5 
, who and 90; lines 10-11: “162 
s_dis- heavy (shekels), "altogether(?) 
(ttm (ignr)” 
ae 207, I-17 31 — 15.103 List. Lines 1-12: a register of 7 
gers corporations (bsnm in lines 2 

: and 7, #‘r mrynm in line 3, and 
‘king, mrgnm in line 9), preceded or 
E prt followed by numbers varying 
viding _ between 5 and 13; lines 13-14: 
Foups, “the mdrglm 488 heavy (kbd) 
S 3-4) (shekels)”; lines 15-17: “the 
prcmies sum total (?égmr) of the hrd 
(lines 16-171 42 heavy (Abd) (shekels)” 

It 
: 





ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 


Designation of the 
text stating the 


number of columns P.R.U. 11 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 plate 
number number number Find number Kind and contents 

208, I-14 32 — 15.06 “List (spr) of the bdlm’” (line 1) 
with 13 personal names in 
lines 2-14 

209; Obv. I 1-5, 33 — 17.293 Obv. “List (spr) of the blblm” 

11 1-6, rev. 1-3 (line 1) with enumeration of 


the skn (“administrators”) of 
4 cities (line 2, skn %kn) in 
lines 2-5, and of the “leader” 
(rb) of ntbif in line 6. Rev. 
Damaged personal names in 
line 1 are followed in lines 2-3 
by “4 A[ét?] 33 Att” 

210, I-10 34 XI 17.52  “tList (spr) of the *pdt, 2which 
are in the hand (dbd) of 
mikyin” with 8 personal names 


in lines 3-10 
211; A(?) 1-5, 16- 35 — 16.128 List. A(?) lines 1-3, 3 personal 
20, II 6-24; B(?) I names, lines 4-5 “ddl of (the 
I-22, II 1-16 city) 7, who have no mbhr”, 


with 34 personal names in 
I 6-20, 11 6-24. B(?) 11 “ddl 
of (the city) %r” with 21 per- 
sonal names in lines 2-22; 1 
1-2: dmr mkrm (“the troops 
of the merchants?”) with 14 
personal names in lines 3-16 


212, I-15 36 — 15.51 “1List of workmen” (spr brim) 
with 13 personal names in 
lines 2-15 

213, I-7 37 — 16.130 “!-2List of bow makers (spr 


br¥ gst)” with 6 personal 
names in lines 2-7 

214, I-7 38 — 15.06% “1-2List of makers of...([s]pr 
b[rf]...)” with “makers of 
(hrf d...)” in line 3 and men- 
tion of 4 corporations in 


lines 4-7 
215, 1; 1 2-26, 11 2— 39 — 15.116 List. Enumeration of corpora- 
30 tions and persons belonging 


to them. Line 1: “makers of 
houses J‘/ sd ([hré] bhtm ‘I 
$d)”; 1113-15: “makers of 
chariots (bré mrkbt) ‘mnhm 
Smsrn”’; 11 20-2: “servants of 


12 








ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 
Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of columns P.R.U. 1 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 __ plate 
number number number Find number Kind and contents 
ne 1) the (god) kér (‘bd kir) ‘bd 2*tdgl 
- 22h‘/sm”?; and in 11 30 the con- 
cluding remark “bsmn the 
bln” scribe (spr)” 
ol 216, 1-6 42 — 15.157 List. “(Corporation of the) 
”) of msm”? in line I, with 5 per- 
i) in sonal names in lines 2-6 
doe™ 217; A 1-8, B 9-20 43 — 17.444 List. a: “(Corporation of the) 
hue. : biwm”’ inline 1, with 4 personal 
sie names in lines 2-5. “(Corpo- 
52-5 ration of the) [ ] Sdm”’ in line 6, 
with 2 personal names in lines 
ie | 7-8. B: Illegible title (contain- 
) of ing designation of a corpora- 
a tion?) in line 9, with 2 groups of 
personal names in lines 10-20 
— 218; obv. 1-7, rev. 44 ~- 17.290 List. Obv. ‘ (Corporation of 
(the I-2 the) ksdm” in line 1, with 6 
abe? personal names in lines 2-7. 
eS in Rev. “(Personal name) ‘bd” in 
bd line 1, and “(corporation) ksd” 
- per- in line 2 
‘a: 219, I-13 45 XI 17.141 List. “People of the kid (buf 
Oops kid)” in line 1, with 24 per- 
th 14 sonal names in lines 2-13, 
16 among whom dy in line 9 is 
brim) designated as “maker (brs) of 
- ie Srkd”, bi in line 10 as 
| “apprentice (/md)” 
$ (spr 220; obv. I 1-26, 46 — 16.355 List. Obv. 11: “(city) rqd” 
aoe II 5-12, margin 1, with about 50 personal names 
tev. 27-49 Ru. ak. interrupted by the designation 
(spr of the corporation mrynm 
~ a (rev. 33) and followed by “3” 
ani or “2” in obv. I 2-26, 11 5-12, 
ns in rev. 27-41 “(Corporation of 
the) bdlm’? in rev. 42, followed 
rpora- by 7 personal names and “2” 
nging in 43-9. Inthe margin / me-at 5 5 
) “ce I 5 5 29 
“a a 221, I-23, margin 47 — 15.84 List. After the illegible first 
on ol 1-2 two lines in lines 3-23, 21 per- 
cman sonal names with marginal 
ints of addition 'Svrm 2p‘s bn byy ‘rt, 
13 








Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of columns 


and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 1 


number 


222; Obv. I-10, rev. 
11-23 


223; Obv. I 1-12, 
II I-12, tev. 1-6 


224, 1-9 


225, 1-6 


226, 1-9 


227, 1-3 


228, 1; I 2-13, II 2-6 


number 


48 


49 


5° 


51 


52 


53 


54 


P.R.U. 1 
plate 
number 


ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 


Find number 


15.181 


16.271 


15.16 


15.47 


15.101 


15.05 


16.397 








Kind and contents 


which seems to mean that the 
afore-mentioned “watchmen” 
(smrm) are responsible to p‘s 
bn byy and receive 10 shekels of 
silver each 
List. Obv. 5 personal names 
with w/mdb “and his appren- 
tice”. Rev. Personal names 
without this addition 
Fragmentary list. Obv. 1: 6 
personal names with w/mdb 
“and his apprentice”, e.g. 
lines 3-4, min wlhmdb. u: 
eleven times “1” with per- 
sonal name (line 10, instead of 
this w/m[db]) following it, e.g. 
lines 9-10: 1 “dr [] !°1 w/m[dh}. 
Rev. 1-2: “1” followed by 
personal name; 3-6: appa- 
rently statement of the income 
of those mentioned 
List. After “5 persons (bnsm) 
[ ] (corporation of the) Adglm 
in the hand of (bd) [ ]”’ in the 
first two lines registration of 
various numbers (1-7) of 
apprentices (/md) with men- 
tion of their 7 instructors (bd 
“in the hand of”) in lines 3-9 
List of apprentices (/mdm) with 
mention of their instructors 
(bd “in the hand of”) men- 
tioning also the corporation 
hdglm in line 5 
List of apprentices with men- 
tion of their instructors (bd 
“in the hand of”) 
List. Mention of 3 persons and 
their masters (bt “‘under”’) 
List. After md ‘[tir]t “md of 
Astarte” in line 1, in 1 2-10 
mention of 9 persons; after 
ma ‘tt{[rf] in 111, in 112-13 
mention of 2 persons; and 


I 
n 
a 
3 
} 2: 
; 
) 
) 
2 
2 
| 











t the 
nen” 
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els of 


ames 
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Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of columns 


and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 1 
number 


number 


229; Obv. I 1-13, 
II 1-6, rev. 1-3 


230, I-II 


231; A I-5, B 1-4 


232; A I-12, B I-13 


55 


56 


59 


60 


ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 


number Find number 


15.44 


16.195 


17.49 


17.23 





Kind and contents 

after [m?]d m[] in 112, in 
11 3-6 mention of 5 persons, 
the last two being separated 
from the first three by a line 

List. After mention of personal 
names in obv. I, in obv. m 
“total income(?) 2of the 
(corporation of the) yshm 3-431 
Sheavy (shekels), ‘people of 
the king (‘gmr 2yshm 3tltm 
4%hd Skbd ®bn§ mlk)”. Rev. 1-3 
damaged 

Fragmentary list. Mention of 
persons of whom 2 are de- 
signated as Zgr bk{/], “gate- 
keepers of the palace” 

Lists. a: After m%hdym “in- 
habitants of the city m%hd”’ in 
the first line, follows the men- 
tion in lines 2-5 of 4 persons 
with “a measure (/th) after 
each name. B: After spr mkrm 
“list of the merchants” in the 
first line, follows the mention 
in lines 2-4 of 3 persons with 
“half a measure (prs)” after 
the first and “a measure (/th) 
after the second and third 
name 

Lists. a: After “List of the 
material of the founders 2of 
(the city) rqd (spr ¢rgmn nskm 
2rqdym)”? in the first two lines, 
follows in lines 3-12 the men- 
tion of 10 persons with “600” 
ot “500” (shekels) after each 
name. B: After “people of 
(the city) *&n (*sknym)” in the 
first line, follows in lines 2-6 
the mention of 4 persons with 
“2000” after them, and after 
“people (of the city) /bn 
(/bnym)”’ in line 7, follows the 

mention in lines 8-12 of 5 





ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 


Designation of the 
text stating the 


number of columns P.R.U. 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 _ plate 
number number number Find number Kind and contents 


petsons with “8200(?)”, 
oe 5007’, ce 500”, “cc 1000” and 
“600” after the names 

233, I-21 61 — 17.384 List of about 30 persons, who 
are counted partly (line 2: “2 
in (the city) */m”’), partly men- 
tioned by name (line 3 “¢hmmn 
in the press district (?dg¢) of 
(the city) m‘rb”’), and in 3 
cases designated as belonging 
to a “press district(?) (g#)” 


234, I-31 62 — 17.245 List of 28 personal names fol- 
lowed by “20” or “10” or 
“5 29 or a 

235, I-15 63 — 17.395 List of 14 personal names, 5 of 


which have the addition wnbih 
“and his inheritor” 

236, 1; I 2-29, 64 — 17.389 List. After “*hdym fields ([sd] 

II 2-3 *bdym) in (the city) *&n”’ in the 

first line, follow in 1 2-29, 
II 2-3 30 personal names 

237, I-10 65 XII 15.02 List of 10 personal names 
among which ysbm occurs 
twice (line 7 and line 9) 

238, I-10 66 — 15.64 List of 10 personal names 

239, I-9 67 XXIV 16.365 List of 9 personal names with 
rb “leader”, “great one” after 
the first one which is illegible. 
On the rev. a seal impression 
with representation of dancing 
men and women 

240, 1-18 69 XIII 15.36 List of 16 personal names inter- 
rupted by #gr “gatekeeper” in 
line 3 and mm yshm “2 of the 
corporation ysbm”’ in line 5 


241, I-9 70 XIII 16.318 List of 14 personal names 
242, I-11 71 — 16.293 List of 11 personal names 
243, 1-6 76 — 16.194 Lists. Lines 1-2: names of pert- 


sons who are “in the hand 
(bd)” of *bin or who belong 
to (/) him; lines 3-6: personal 
names which belong to the 
. fytlm (1 or Im tytlm) 
244, I-11 77 —_ 15.46 List. Line 1: personal name #Jk, 


16 


Des: 
te: 
num 


t 245; 


24¢ 


24 


2. 








ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 
Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of columns P.R.U. 11 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 1 plate 
™ number number number Find number Kind and contents 
00(?)” followed by r, perhaps to be 
0” eae supplemented to rb “leader”; 
, lines 2-5: 4 personal names 
ns, who with b‘] %# “possessor of a 
ec 2: woman” after each; lines 6- 
ly men- 11: 6 personal names with b‘/ 
3 “Shan Silmt “possessor of a SS/mt” 
? bgt) of after each name 
d in ; 245, I-17 79 — 17.246 List. Lines 1-15: enumeration 
longing of various kinds of fields (Sd 
(bgt)” “field”, Jd krm “‘vine field”, 
nes fol- etc.) and giving their pro- 
10” of prtietors, mostly by name, but 
at least once giving designa- 
es, 5 of tion of their calling (line 5: Abn 
n wnblh “‘priest”’); lines 16-17: égmr Sd 
; tltm $d w tr [| “sum (?) of the 
ds ([Jd] fields 30 fields and ¢r” 
inthe | 246, I-17 80 — 17.312 List of 8 persons giving their 
I 2-29, origin (line 3 gmnzy “from 
es qmnz””) and—usually at least-— 
names the status of their families and 
occuss their cattle (line 2: w bnh w%tth 
) nlp w tmn sin, “and his son 
es and his wife and 1 head of cattle 
es with and 8 head of small cattle”) 
5? after | 247, 1-33 81 — 16.396 List of persons and cities with 
legible. the number of the vineyards 
ression which belong to them, e.g. 
lancing line 11: “(city) gunz 6 vine- 
yards (Arm), (city) ykn‘m 8 vine- 
s inter- yards (krm)”, or the quantities 
per” in of wine to be delivered by them, 
of the . e.g. line 18: Sry “ir rb‘ kbd, 
ne 5 “(the city) Sry 14 heavy (jars)” 
- 248, obv. 1-26, rev. 82 — 17-399 List of persons giving their oil 
5 | I-10 deliveries, varying between 1 
of per- and 4 jars, e.g. obv. line 1: kd 
hand Smn ‘1 bbm slmy, “a jar of oil on 
belong hbm from (the city) sm”. Rev. 
reonal I lines 8-10: “Sum total (?) of 
10 the the oil of the bn kwy 9-!°on (‘/) 
the people of s/m 68 heavy 
me ilk, (shekels) of oil” 
2 17 ssvi 




















































ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 


Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of columns P.R.U. 1 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 1 ___piate 
number number number Find number Kind and contents 


249, 1-18 83 — 17.297 List. Lines 1-6: registration of 
14 jats of oil (Sw), 1 jar of 
istir, and 11 jars of oil (sn), 
together with mention of their 
owners or debtors, among | 
them “the city (gr#)”, and of | 
“40 (shekels) of silver to the 
debit of the city (‘J qrt)”; 
lines 7-18: enumeration of 
quantities of oil in 4 fields (Jd) 
mamed after their owners, 
quantities being 15, 13, 5 and 
15 (jars of oil), and—as far as | 
can be recognized from the 
damaged state of lines 15-18— 
mention of sums of silver 
(shekels) 

250, I-30 84 — 16.127 List. Lines 1-23: enumeration | 
of various quantities of jars of | 
wine of varying quality (4 | 
“good”, / #b “not good”, big 
“bad”), stating places of ori- 
gin or storage, e.g. line 3: 
“from” or “in the” (b) “press 
district(?) (g#) of the sknm”; 
line 10: “from” or “in” (d) 
“(the city) */m”; lines 24-30: | 
enumeration of various quanti- 
ties of several kinds of wine 
and mention of their destina- 
tion, e.g. line 27: ‘Srm_yn bsp | 
q! d th* ms{r|m, “20 (jars) bsp | 25 
wine for the courier travelling | 
to Egypt” 

251, I-12 85 — 17.287 List of 12 personal names and 
mention of various quantities | 
of jars of wine varying be- 
tween 2 and 8 after the names 

252, 1-5 86 — 17.156 Enumeration of 1 or 2 jars of | 

wine which apparently are due | 

on certain days, e.g. line 5: » 

bhms kd jn . _ on the fifth 1 

jar of wine” 





om 








253, 1-7 87 — 17.124 inanaiiien of various quanti- 


18 








3) bsp- t 








Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of columns 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 


number number 
"254, 1-16 Ru. ak. 88 
Fr. a 1-5, Fr. 
b 1-5 
255, I-15 89 


ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 


number Find number 


16.129 


16.341 





Kind and contents 

ties of jars of wine varying 
between 2 and 12, mentioning 
their destination, e.g. kdm 
b[t] mlk, “2 jars house of the 
king”, line 7, and for the first 
delivery (line .1) apparently 
stating its monetary value 
(lines 2-3) 


List. Line 1: [ya] d nin [d]&sp, 


“wine which is given against 
money”’(?); lines 2-10: enu- 
meration of various quantities, 
varying between 1 and 28 jars 
of wine, with mention of their 
receiver, namely [b]¢ ‘tit, 
“temple of Astarte”, and [b]¢ 
rsp gn, “temple of Resheph of 
the garden” (lines 2-3), and 6 
persons (lines 4-9), including 
statement in Akkadian of the 
value of these 52 jars of wine, 
14 Siglu 5/6 kas{ pél, “14 5/6 
shekels of silver” (line 10); 
lines 11-15: enumeration of 
jars of wine due to the queen 
in the months Ayr, bit, gn and 
tb. Fr. a mentions the names 
of the months mentioned in 
lines 11-15 and Fr. b contains 
rb, “month”, three times, and 
_yn, “wine”, twice 
Enumeration of quantities of 
jars of wine varying between 1 
and 40, with mention of their 
recipients—persons, groups 
and institutions—among them 
the Assyrians (%#[_y]#) with 1 
jat (line 3), the Egyptians 
(msrym) with 1 jar (line 7), the 
mitt of the king with 1 jar 
(line 8) and the Jrd with 40 
jars (lines 11-12), and addition 
in lines 13-15: Dam bm$ 4kbd 
tgomr ‘Syn d nkly, “55 heavy 


2-2 





ALPHABETICAL CUNEIFORM TEXTS FROM RAS SHAMRA 
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number number number Find number Kind and contents 
(jars) altogether (?), wine from 
Nn hk ly 29 
256, I-19 90 XVI 15.39 Enumeration of quantities of 


jars of wine, varying between 
1 and 7, with mention of their 
recipients, among them Dt f/m 
rbm, “house of the great gods” 
(lines 1-2), as well as one or 
more Hittites (pty, line 4), 
Alashites or Cypriots (#/ty, line 
8) and Hurrians (fry, line 13), 
who occur along with gt, ddmy 
and ¢br in text 2, which in spite 
of the pains taken to explain it 
remains still largely enigmatic 

257, I-12 91 — 16.165 Enumeration of quantities of 
jats of wine, varying between 
1 and 7, mentioning their reci- 
pients, among them, besides 
corporations, pty, “the Hit- 
tite” (line 9) and ‘fér[#j, 
“ Astarte”’ (line 10) 

258, 1-8 92 — 16.398 Enumeration of 7, 1 and 4 jars 
of wine for three different re- 
cipients. The 4 jars of wine 
meant for the “honourables” 
(tdrm) of lines 6-8 are desig- 
nated in line 8 as gym, appa- 
rently “drink”, or such like 

259, I-13 93 — 15.65 List of recipients of jars of wine 
who are mentioned partly by 
name, partly by their profes- 
sional title (spr “scribe of...” 
in lines 1, 3, 4, skn “‘admini- 
strator of” in lines 6, 9) 

260, 1-5 94 — 15.87 Enumeration of quantities of 
oil, lines 1-3: “330 heavy 
(jars) of oil for (/) Ruy”, lines 
4-5: “80 (jars) of oil in the 
hand of (bd) ¢dun‘m” 


261, 1-4 95 XVI 15-75 Enumeration of quantities of | 


oil, “1-2370 heavy (jats) of 
oil 30f the oil trees of the *hdym 
4in (the city) m/k” 


20 
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text stating the 


number of columns P.R.U. 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 plate 
number number number Find number Kind and contents 
262, I-5 96 XVII 15.31 List. “‘!-2In the press district (?) 


(gt) of the queen in (the city) 
rbbn 250 oil trees”’, “3-Sand in 
the hand (bd) of the krd 154 
heavy (jars of oil)” 

263, 1-5 97 XVII 15.40 List. Statement of barter value, 
“1-210 S¢pm for 5 (jars) of oil”, 
“3-520 lambs for 5 (jars) of oil 
and 5 (jars) f‘dt (dates ?)” 

264, 1-48 98 — 16.395 Lists. Lines 1-29, enumeration 
of quantities of goods appa- 
rently provisions, with state- 
ment regarding their place of 
origin or place of storage and 
with the repeated addition 
bpr bnim “nutrition?” of 
“ration?” “of the people” 
Lines 30-4, 35-43, 44-8, simi- 
lar, but apparently special lists 
with repeated mention of sgr 
“shepherd boy” in lines 35-43 
and r‘ym “shepherds” in lines 
44-8 

265, 1-35 99 XV 17.106 “List of provisions(?) of the 
house &[] (spr bpr bt k[)” 
with statement of quantities, 
among them Aiwmn “spelt?” or 
“emmer wheat?”, S‘rm “bar- 
ley”, bim “wheat”, yn “wine”, 
hms “vinegar”, with mention 
of the recipient, partly groups 
like the “shearers” (gyzm) in 
line 4 and the 5 mysm in lines 
8-18, mentioned by name with 
the addition of “and his 
apprentice” (w /mdh), partly 
individuals like yyn, sdgn and 
‘bd pdr (lines 5-7). The sum- 
mary given in lines 30-5 men- 
tions Akimm “in the month of 
itthnm 70 baskets (dd) 2 heavy 
(kbd)”’, btm 7 “baskets” (ddm), 
S‘rm 5 “baskets” (dd), “wine” 
(yn) “two jars” (kdm), and 


2I 
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text stating the 
number of columns P.R.U. 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 1 plate 
number number number Find number Kind and contents 


“vinegar” (hms) “2 jars” 
(Adm). It ignores the “mea: 
sure” ([/#]b) ‘dm mentioned in 
line 27 and “half-measure” 
(prs) glbm mentioned in line 29 

266, 1-13 101 — 15.96 List of 1 (dd) or 2 (ddm) 
“baskets”, mentioning their 
recipient, among them ‘bd kir 
“servant of the (god) fr” 
(line 5), r‘y “shepherd” (line 
6) and Sit w Imdth “the 
Alashite woman and her girl 
apprentice” (line 11) 

267, I-20 102 — 16.193 Lists. Of lines 1-5 there is pre- 
served only the personal name 
yplt and | rb keym “to the 
leader of the trainers”. Lines 
6-10 contain 4 names of nsk 
it “bronze-founders” con- 
cluding with “6”, lines 11-16 
6 personal names concluding 
with “5”, lines 17-20 4 times 
“field of X to Y” (line 17 Jd 
tyry 1 ‘bdb‘l) 

268, 1-61 106 XVII 15.115 List of gala dresses lent by the 
king to certain personages and 
deities. Among those thus 
provided, the trmam, which 
are divided into those of the 
king (m#/k) and those of the 
city (grt), play a great role. 
Further, there belong to them 
the goddess b‘/t bhim, “mis- 
tress of the house”, the god 
dml and the “Astarte of the 
field” (‘tért 5a) 

269, I-13 107 — 15.82 Inventory of a gala dress (pn) 
studded with jewels for ‘yb‘ 
(lines 1-2), of 130 (shekels) of 
wool (s*r#) for the singers (?) of 
Astarte (sr ‘tért) (lines 3-4), of 
dresses (mlbf) of the frmnm, 
which the king lends to them 
(lines 5-8), of 7 #//m garments 


22 


270, 


271, 


272 


273 


214 


275. 


277 
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jars” (/bim %llm) for the goddess 
*mea- tshry (lines 9-10) and of 300 
ned in (shekels) of linen (pé#w) for the 
sure” (god) mgmr (lines 11-13) 

ine 29 | 270, 1-8 108 — 15.35 List of various garments (/bs, 
(ddm) tprt, mtyn, pid). stating their 
their value in shekels 
bd ktr | a, 1-7 109 XXVI 15.78 “List of garments which went 
kir? out(?) from (b) the milp (spr 
"(line npsm d ys(2)? b milp)”, with 
“the enumeration of 4 different 
t girl garments, namely Apn, Ipé, 
| mspt mt{], Ips d ser bh, and 
S pre- the statement bd Surmy, “in the 
name hand of the ¢urmy” at the end 
o the | 272, 1-6 110 XIX 15.04 Inventory of a jewel (ppm) and 
ee garments (nt) with quanti- 
of ns 


ties, among them “a garment 
con- from Tyre (kin d sr)”, stating 
11-16 their value in silver shekels, 


uding and mention of ¢# in whose 
times hand (bdm) they are 

17 fd | 293, 1-12 III — 17.111 Inventory of garments and 

clothing materials, among 

by the them s‘r¢ “wool” and pit 
es and “linen” 

thus | 274, 2-10 112 — 16.04 Inventory of garments, among 
which them pid ptt “pid of linen”, 
of the and pid s‘rt “pid of wool”, 
of the with mention of ‘/py, in whose 
role, hand (bd) they are 
ythem | 275, 1-11 113 — 15.45 Inventory of garments, among 
“ mis- them “5 p/d of wool (¥r#)”, 
e god “6 pid of linen (ptt)”, “4 bpnt 
of the of linen ( pit)”, “5 bpnt of wool 

(Sr?) ”? 

; (bpm) 276, 1-6 114 — 16.05 Inventory of garments, ma- 
t tyb'l terials and stones, among 
els) of them “10 robes (kint)”’, “200 
3 (?) of (shekels) of linen (p(?)ttm)”, 
-4), of “1000 (shekels) of srp-stones 
rmnm, ($[bn s\rp)” 
) them | 277, 1-6 115 — 15.53 Inventory of 3 types of gar- 
‘ments ments, namely Jpn, /bs§ and 


23 
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278, obv. I-15, rev. 
1-5 Akkadian 


279, 1-20 


280, I-14 


281, I-11 


282, I-10 


116 


117 


118 


120 


121 


xIX 


24 


15.76 


15.169 


15.03 


16.75 


15.34 


“bpn of linen (pttm)”, stating 
their value in silver shekels, and 
addition of these silver shekels 

List of 15 personal names with 
“30” (obv. lines 1-4), “20” 
(lines 5-11), “5” (lines 12- 
13) and “10” (lines 14-15) 
after them. Rev. 1-5 (Akka- 
dian), enumeration of various 
garments, namely “3 big ones, 
6 small ones, 2 for women, ; 
nablaptu, 10 kubsu”’ 

List of groups such as # /md 
b‘ln, “6 apprentices of b‘/n” 
in line 17, and individual per- 
sons as recipients of a garment 
(bpn) or of wool (sr?) 

List. Line 1 (title?) /gh srt 
“taking (buying °) of wool”, 
lines 2-14 enumeration of 
personal names which are 
followed by kkrm, “2 talents” 
(line 2), Ad smn, “1 jar of oil” 
(line 3), A&r, “1 talent”? (lines 
4-14; in line 6 kkr precedes 
the personal name) 

Inventory of various objects of 
which nps “garment”? (line 1), 
‘r§ “bed” (line 5) and tl» 
“table” (line 6) are recogniz- 
able 

Inventory of “8 chariots, which 
were delivered to the king’s 
palace” (ttmn mrkbt dt *‘rb bt 
milk, lines 1-2), with state- 
ments regarding their outfit 
(lines 3-7), and of others 
apparently not yet completed 
or requiring overhaul, in any 
case weapons, namely 3 smdm 
and 1 brs %pnt which are “in 
the hand of the leader of the 
workers (bd rb brim)” (lines 
8-10) 





28: 


28 
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Stating | 283, 1-16 122 — 15-79 Inventory of “3 chariots, co- 
els, and vered with gold, and 2 pairs of 
shekels covered trm ('tlt mrkb|t] *spyt 
°s with b brs [w?] smdm trm d{s|py)”, 
20” “and 2 single covered trm 
eS 12- (3wirm Shdm +spym)”, of “3 
14-15) chariots of the king which are 
(Akka- not covered (5t/t mrkbt mlk °d 
vatious | / spy)” and of other weapons 
g ones, (lines 7-16), among them 
men, 5 “slings” (g/‘m) and msbt 
284, I-10 123 XXII 15.83 Inventory of weapons, among 
tt Imad them “40 bows (gf), 1000 
f b‘In” arrows (bzm) and 1000 niq, 2 
al per- slings (ql‘m)” (lines 1-3), “one 
arment armour plate for horses, one 
single armour plate for men 
Igh srt (tryn Siwm tryn Shd d bn§)” 
wool”, (lines 5-6), sw#dm pnt whrs and 
ion of mrb (lines 7-10) 
ch are | 285, I-11 124 — 16.02 —_ List of 10 personal names which 
alents” ate followed once by “tpt hem 
of oil” (“arrow quiver”’), seven times 
”? (lines by ‘%tpt srdunm (“srdunm 
recedes quiver”’) and twice by “arrow 
quiver and srdunm quiver” 
jects of | 286, obv. 1-2, 125 — 15.105 Two lists. Of the obv. only 
(line 1), | rev. 1-5 “they have no arrows (in bem 
nd tn /hm)”? and the remainder of a 
cogniz- personal name is preserved. 
Rev. “Chariots, provided 
3, which with tr (wrkbt mirt, line 1)” 
» king’s and 4 personal names (lines 
t 2°rh bt 2-5) 
1 state: | 287, 1-8 126 — 17.285 List of garments (“30 kin, 50 
r outfit izmil’’) in lines 1-2, of provi- 
others sions and articles for lighting 
mpleted purposes in lines 3-8, namely 
, in any ‘5 heavy (baskets ?), 40 bas- 
3 smam kets of $&/ (3hmS kbd Srb‘m 4dd 
are “in kl)”, “16 (jars) of wine, 1 jar 
r of the of oil for the lamps of the 
”? (Lines gods (st ‘Srh yn kd smn Inr 
tlm)”, “2 jars of dim ("kdm 
25 








Designation of the 
text stating the 


number of columns P.R.U. 


and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 __ plate 
number number number Find number 
288, 1-22 127 XxI 15.62 
289, 1-33 128 — 16.399 
290, Obv. 1-7, 129 _— 17-31 
rev. 8-17 
291, I-17 130 — 16.01 
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Kind and contents 
dim)’, “6 jars of oil (tt kdm 
xtm) 29 

Three inventories. Lines. 1-2: 
“600 (shekels) of silver btbn 
of ybnn (tt mit ksp ~bhthn 
ybnn)”’, lines 3-18: inventory 
of various objects with or 
without statement of value, 
thus on the one hand, line 3: 
“140 (jars ?) of oil (¢rb‘m 1 mit 
§mn)’’, on the other hand lines 
17-18: “1 talent of wool, 7 
(shekels) its silver value (!7kkr 
S‘rt 185)°t ksph)”, lines 19-22, 
statement of value of “5 mqdm 
dnyn”, “1 dprn (juniper)” 
and “so ‘rgy (a plant or a 
tree)” 

List (spr) of goods of various 
kinds, among them s/‘¢ and 
“ir bmt, “trib” and “10 backs” 
of “fattened cattle” (¢/p mri), 
“fat, good goose” (%z mit 
mibt), “10 talents rin” (‘Sr ker 
rin), with the statement given 
at the end “in the hand (bd) of 
Sm‘y, son of bdn” 

List. Obv. 1-7: Inventory of 
cattle and geese, such as lines 
6-7: “sum total (¢g~r) of the 
geese %hmn 400, 740 heavy 
(shekels in value)”. Rev. 8- 
17: Inventory of cattle with 
statement of the ¢hd, to which 
they belong, as for instance 
line 11: “1 heifer of idtn to 
the %/d in (the city) ‘ngp%t”’ 

List of various goods with or 
without the value, beginning 
with metals ¢/f, “bronze”, and 
brr (“8 talents of #/t, 8 talents 

of brr’’) in lines 1-2, and con- 

cluding in lines 16-17 with 
tent and tyt, apparently pro- 
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192, Obv. rev. I-10 


293, 1-2 


294, 1-5 


295, I-7 


296, 1-7 


131 


132 


133 


134 


135 


P.R.U. 1 
plate 
number Find number 
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16.268 


15.12 


16.107 


15.07%" 


17.118 


Kind and contents 


visions: “talent of fynt, 5 
talents of ¢yt” 

List of 10 personal names fol- 
lowed by numbers which, as 
the words &sp (“silver”) and 
iqlm (kbd “heavy shekels”’) 
added to the numbers in 
lines 1 and 3 show, mean 
shekels. On the rev., where 
the lines of the obv. con- 
tinue with further numbers 
in lines 1-9, these are followed 
in lines 1-6, 9 and preceded in 
line 7 by Jim “perfect”, in 
line 8 the number is followed 
by kbd “heavy”, whereas 
line 10 is supplemented by 
tqlm Slam; line 6: ““bdyrh 17 
10 complete” (‘bdryrh Sb‘t ‘irt 
“Srt $m) 

Promissory note. “20 (shekels) 
of silver 2debit (‘/) of sknt of 
(the city) syn” 

Nature and contents cannot be 
established owing to the bad 
state of preservation of the 
small tablet. With certainty we 
can read only tun kbd “8 
heavy” in line 3, ¢rb‘m “40” 
in line 4, and /%py “to the 
baker(?)” in line 5 
List. spr ingmn “List of mate- 
rial.” Inventory of three quan- 
tities of “bronze” (#/#), namely 
of 5000 (shekels), of 1 talent 
(Rkr), and of 2000 (shekels), 
naming the three persons in 
whose hand (bd) they are 
Inventory of four quantities 
of metal: lines 1-2: “‘ 100 (she- 
kels) of oily...5 talents milky 
(namely “bronze”, ¢/#)”’, lines 
3-4: “5 talents (Rér) drr, 1 
talent, 500 heavy (shekels) oily 
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bronze (¢/ sm[n])”, line 5: 
“1200 heavy (shekels) of milky 
bronze (#/¢ b/b)”, lines 6-7; 
**27 talents bronze (#/t), which 
the blym have brought (d yb/ 
blym) > 

297, I-5 136 — 17.360c Fragmentary list of persons 


liable to deliver bronze with 
the superscription “‘amount to 
be delivered of...by the 
people of (the city) “kr 
(mbsrn d[] *Sknym)”? in line 1, 
and mention of those liable, 
giving the amount of the 
debit in bronze, in lines 2-5, 
line 2: brq tlt [m%t t\lt”, “brq 
300 (shekels) of bronze” 

298, I-10 137 — 17.392 Inventory of quantities of 
“bronze” (#/#) varying be- 
tween 30 and 1000 (shekels), 
with mention of the 5 persons 
or groups of persons liable 
(lines 1-2: mbsrn ‘I, “delivery 
amount debited to”, line 3: 
mbsrn, line 5: ‘/, line 7: ‘/, line 
10: ‘/), partly “founder” (nsk)- 
groups, partly individual per- 
sons 

299, 1-8 138 —_ 15.23D Inventory of young bulls (prm) 
—quantities with price in 
shekels, e.g. line 2: “four bulls 
for 20 (shekels)” 

300, I-7 139 — 17.104 Inventory of donkeys (bmr) for 
the transport of “bronze” 
(tt), brr, precious stones 


(ph[m]) and silver (A[sp]), e.g. 


lines 1-2: “4 donkeys for 
bronze” 
301, I-13 140 XxI 15.01 List of shepherds and shepherd 


boys. Line 1: “2 shepherds 
(or tenders) of geese (én r'y 
*em)”, lines 2-3: 11 personal 
names, each preceded by sr 
“shepherd boy” and followed 


28 
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ine 5: by %hd “one”, e.g. line 4: sgr 
f milky Srin thd 
S 6-7: | 402, 1-5 141 — 15.13 Certificate of value, destination 

which or origin and kind of 9 smadm 

(d ybl “1g smdm at) 30 (shekels of 

silver) in the hand (bd) 3of 
ersons tbrilm, «and one p%t Sdoes not 
e with belong to them (in bhm)” 
unt to | 303, 1-8 142 — 16.288 Fragmentary list of quantities 
y the of aps (a perfume or “per- 
) en son”?) of which in lines 1-7 
line 1, only mps and the remnant of a 
liable, preceding number is pre- 
of the served, as [pm]s “5” in line 5, 
eS 2-5, and %hd “1” in line 8 
*, ““brq | 304, 1-14 143 XXV 17.236 Inventory of three quantities of 
X silver and bronze with men- 
ies of tion of their owner (‘mn 
1g be- “with”) or recipient (/ “to”, 
1ekels), lines 1-2: 200 (shekels) of 
ersons silver and 2 talents of bronze; 
liable lines 3-5: 100 (shekels) of 
lelivery silver and 1 talent of bronze; 
line 3: lines 6-14: division of the 
‘), line “silver of nkly in the field” 
” (nsk)- (Asp d nkly b Sd) in quantities of 
jal per- 150, 160, 140 and 50 heavy 
(shekels), of which the last 

s (prm) mentioned 50 are destined 
ice in “for the cup of the gods (dks 
ar bulls tlm)” 

305, 1-16 144 — 17.07 Inventory of quantities of silver 
mr) fot +17 as well as the persons or 
ronze” groups (phyr bth “the entirety 

stones of his house” in line 3) debited 
]), eng. with (‘/) it 
ys fot | 306, 1-13 146 — 16.198 Inventory of quantities of 
+280 “wheat” (btm), (“half measure 
epherd of wheat” prs btm, line 5), 
pherds “silver” (Asp), “wool” (sr?) 
(in r'y and &ri# to the debit (‘/) of 
ersonal persons who are mentioned by 
by sg name, or as their “tax” (nq, 
lowed line 10) 
29 
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307, I-9 147 — 16.369 Badly damaged list of towns of 


which only grht in line 1, Asp 
“silver” in line 2 and remnants 
of names of towns in lines 3-9 
are recognizable 
308, 1-16 151 — 15.184 Inventory of parts of a building, 
probably the royal palace, 
among them: [bd]r mikb“bed- | 31 
room”? (line 6), [pb thd 1 bt 1 
‘bdm “‘a gate for the house of 
the servants” (line 9), mn 
blam “8 windows” (line 15) 
309, Obv. 1-11, rev. 152 — 17.125 Inventory of goods and live- 
I-9 stock belonging to a house, | 3% 
among others: mbt, “beds” 
(obv. 4), f/bn, “table” (obv. 
6), pri glom, “half measure of 
glbm’”’ (rev. 4), ¢lpm, “cattle” 
(rev. 6, 7), sin “sheep” (rev. 8) 
310, I-5 153 — 15.72 Account beginning with ') g 
tLitm® 2bt Ybnyn, “In the press 
district (?) of tim‘ 2in the 
house of *bnyn”, about the | 31! 
killing (#bf) and shearing (ygx 
“he shears”) of sheep (5) by 
stqn, evidently the same of 
whom text 151 reports that he 
sacrificed to the god rip in 
iLitm‘; cf. text 151 
311, 1-8 155 XXIII 15.93 Documentation of the acquisi- 
tion (/ghb “they have taken”, 
line 3) of a mibd apparently 
destined for b(?)‘/ “Ba‘al” by 
2 or 3 persons for 400 (shekels) | 3! 
of gold 'b ym bdt *b yrh pgrm 
‘onthe day of the new moonin 
the month of pgrm’”’, provided 
with four impressions of the 
same seal and almost identical 
with text 312 31 
312, 1-7 156 XXIII, XXIV 17.74 Documentation of an acquisi- 
tion (/gb “they have taken”) 
of a mihd by 2 persons 1b ym 
bat *b yr[p\ porm “on the day 
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P.R.U. 1 
plate 


number 


xXXV 





Find number Kind and contents 


of the new moon in the 
month perm”, provided with a 
Babylonian and a Hittite seal. 
This text differs from the 
otherwise identical text 311 
only in that there is missing 
the sthline of 311 »[ ] yd (?) ‘/ 

17.71 Statement of value of a vessel 
belonging to the queen (mJsq 
mikt, line 1), weighing “260 
heavy (shekels) of silver = 
(or+?) 80 (shekels) of gold, 
lines 2-6)” 

15.176 Two short lists of objects 
“which went out” (ys? “it 
went out”, A 3, B 3), i.e. ob- 
jects given out, the nature of 
which owing to the bad state 
of preservation of the tablet is 
no longer recognizable, the 
lists beginning identically byrp 
perm “Tn the month perm” 

15.176 List of “outgoings” (ys* “went 
out”, line 2) in the “month 
mgm{r| (line 1)”; the bad state 
of preservation allows the 
reading of only the unex- 
plained //pz in line 2 and the 
now unrelated number “3” 
(#/#) in line 3 amongst the 
objects, and amongst the reci- 
see only of the Kassite god 

igmi (gm!) in line 4 

17.440 List. Incomplete table of 
“months” (n[q/]?, mgm[r], 
abb{}), the purpose of which 
remains unrecognizable owing 
to the bad state of preservation 
of the tablet 

15.128 “List of guarantors” (‘spr 
‘rbnm), ““who guaranteed (2dt 
‘rb) for min and his Abt (lines 
3-4)”, and mention of the 
names of controllers (J#/),who 
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Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of .columns P.R.U. 11 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 plate 
number number number Find number Kind and contents 


have the duty of examination 
regarding the guarantors (dt 
tknn ‘I ‘rbnm, \ines 5-9), in 
lines 10-13 

318, 1-3 164 — 15.97 Delivery note: “'!The silver 
founder (nsk k[sp]) 2(has te- 
ceived) 10 (shekels) 3and a half 
(w ns[p]) (of silver)” 

319, I 165 — 15.80 Note accompanying goods: “8 
baskets of wheat for the 





donkeys (tan ddm(?) Srm | | 


hmurm)” 

320, I-2 166 — I5.192A Note accompanying goods: 
“180 baskets of 2barley of (or 
per) tydr ([t]mnym dd *5rm b 
tayr) > 

321, 1-3 167 — 15.26 Note accompanying goods: 
“T25 2... 30f (or per) Yn 
([ba\F 1 ‘Srm 2[ |\dmm 3b *bn)” 

322, 1-2 170 — 17.3614 Note on inventory: “ ‘List (of 


33¢ 
} I 


goods) 2of the people of (the | 


city) syn (spr 2synym)” 

323, 1-4 171 — 17.364 Delivery note: “Register of 
the ‘psm which has delivered 
stryn 4to the king of Ugarit 
(ispr ‘psm dt St 3ryn 41 milk 
Sort) 2? 

324, I-3 172 — 17.73 Note on inventory: “List (of 
goods) of the controllers 
3... (Ispr 259/[m(?)] 3mt[ J)” 

325, 1-3 173 wi 17.349 Note, the nature of which re- 
mains indefinable because no- 
thing of its inscription, 'msmt 
‘bs rr d qrsht, can be ex 
plained with certainty except 


the genitive particle d “of”, | 


and the last word grht, “cities” 
326, 1-3 174 — 17.361B Note, the purpose of which can 
be the less recognized since 
apart from its bad state of pre- 
servation the legible words are 
partly difficult to interpret: 
1sh[ |2yqb mi [#2] 3b bt, “sb... 
2takes 100(?) 3for life(?)” 


32 


| 331 
1 42 


332 


333 
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Designation of the 
text stating the 
number of columns P.R.U. 
and lines. Gordon’s P.R.U. 11 plate 
; number number number Find number Kind and contents 
oe 327, 1-2 175 — 17.72 Note on inventory: ‘spr ¢bsr 
9), in 2kit bt §ps, “‘goods of ¢zbsr, 
: the bride of the house of 
silver eohagge il . 
as te. | 328) 1-8 179 — 17.370 Badly damaged list of cities 
olall giving the number of their 
smdm, “hatnesses” or such 
ds: “gf like 
t the || 329 1-5 180 — 17.103 Fragmentary list of cities the 
fie 2 | names of which are followed 
by numbers, e.g. line 2: “Jib 
soni: 25 (blb bmst | ‘Srm)” 
ot (or 33% 1-16, margin 181 — 17.386 Badly damaged list of cities, 
Spm | 1 Ru. ak. following the partly preserved 
names of which there must 
soods: have been numbers regarding 
t) thn their possessions of cattle, as is 
bn)” seen from the incomplete 
ist (of Akkadian marginal rubrum: 
of (the [ ] 6 tapal alpé napbaru..., 
6 pairs of cattle altogether” 
ster of , 3312 1=Go. 141 (p. 186C —— 15.71 Incomplete Abecedarium show- 
livered | 124) ing the first 7 letters ¢ to w 
Ugatit 332; A 1-4, B 1-6 188 — 19.40 8 Abecedaria, in A1-4 and 
4] milk B 1-3 seven uncompleted ones, 
only the first 10 letters, % to 
List (of | ¢ being shown, then in B 4-6 
trollers a complete one with the 30 
1)” signs, ? to $ 
‘ich te- | 333» Obv. 1-10, rev. 189 II 19.159 Fragment of a tablet which has 
use no- | 20-3° on the obv. four and on the 
_ inet rev. two columns. It presents 
rm e synoptically in column 1 the 
“except cuneiform signs of the Uga- 
] of” | ritic alphabet (f, b, g to # on the 
« cities” obyv. 1-10, [p] to § on the rev. 
sich con 21-30) and in column 1 the 
id since corresponding signs of the 
. of pre Akkadian syllabic writing (2, 
ords ait be, ga to #i on the obv. 1-10, 
terpret: [p]# to xz on rev. 21-30). On 
+ ee columns 111 and Iv it seems to 
(2)” have presented further Akka- 
dian signs 
3 33 ssvi 
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IV Myth. Fr. Virolleaud and Schaeffer see in the text of the 
fragment a dialogue which took place between Ba‘al and ‘Anat 
after Ba‘al’s victory over the dragon Tannin, but at the same time 
draw attention to the striking fact that this text, in contradistinc- 
tion to the other “mythological” texts, does not run in columns, 
but is divided into several paragraphs by cross-strokes and that 
of those texts which are counted among the “mythological” this 
particularity is only shared by text SS (Shahar and Shalem), 
which also for other reasons cannot be regarded as a “‘mytho- 
logical” text. Thus W. F. Albright is probably right when in his 
atticle “Specimens of Late Ugaritic Prose” (B.A.S.O.R. no. 150 
(1958), 36-8), p. 36, n. 5, he regards this text not as an Epic- 
Fragment of mythological content, but as a kind of incantation text. 

Vv Myth. Fr. Virolleaud and Schaeffer consider this text, which 
shows the same peculiarities as rv Myth. Fr. (i.e. it does not run 
in columns, but is divided by horizontal strokes into paragraphs), 
as a monologue of El, which deals with the rejection of Ba‘al’s 
desire for a separate palace or temple. Albright, on the other 
hand, in the article mentioned in connexion with rv Myth. Fr., 
interprets our text as a royal letter, the contents of which include 
the arrangement of religious and profane matters. 

v1 Myth. Fr. Virolleaud and Schaeffer, although pointing to 
the brevity which differentiates this tablet from the “‘mytho- 
logical” texts, find in it an episode belonging to the ‘Anat Cycle, 
which is concerned with the victory of the goddess over the 
dragon Tannin. Albright, on the other hand, in the place men- 
tioned in connexion with 1v Myth. Fr., sees in the fragment an 
incantation-like text with allusions to the dragon Tannin (én) 
and his double, i.e. split, tongue (line 5, Aimm dual, not—as 
Virolleaud—plural!) and his two tails (dubtm, line 7). 

129. On the abecedaries 129, 147, 148, 331, 332 and 333, cf. 
William W. Hallo, “Isaiah 28 and the Ugaritic Abecedaries”, 
J.B.L. txxvit (1958), 324-38. 

149. If the view that this text is a pupil’s writing exercise and 
that #‘n, which occurs in line 2, means “answer”, which was 
advocated following Virolleaud (4.f.0. xvi (1952-3), 118 f.), is 
correct, then this tablet has a remarkable resemblance to a 
Hebrew exercise which Franz Delitzsch set in 1867 to the then 
student Wolf Graf Baudissin in Erlangen. As was explained in 
greater detail in my essay “‘Evangelische Charakterk6pfe. Franz 
Delitzsch and Wolf Graf Baudissin”’ (Evangelisches Deutschland, vu 
(1930), 444-6), Delitzsch made out an octavo exercise book on 
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2 January 1867 for his pupil—an exercise book which is now in 
the possession of the Theological Faculty of Erlangen—and in 
this book he wrote until 10 March 1867 the German and un- 
punctuated Hebrew texts, which Baudissin had to translate into 
Hebrew or provide with vowels. Among the questions is to be 
found an admonition in the form of a question to complete 
immediately an exercise on the concept of x2 to which is added 
this request: “‘Wolle diese Worte iibersetzen und sogleich deine 
Antwort hinzufiigen in der heiligen Sprache, die du liebgewon- 
nen. Uber meine Worte setze den Namen m>xv und iiber die 
deinigen den’ Namen mys und schreibe dieses zweies in dieses 
Gedenkbuch, welches in deiner Hand”, a request with which 
Baudissin speedily complied according to instructions. 

Virolicaud thinks that sdqs/m in line 4 should be regarded as 
the Semitic equivalent of the preceding Hurrian name ¢/nr in 
line 3, and he would regard it accordingly as part of the scribal 
practice. However, one should also bear in mind the possibility 
that sdgs/m represents, rather, the name of the scribal pupil. In 
that case we have here a parallel to the Gezer Calendar, on which 
[pt]x°ax or [impax has been added vertically alongside the seven 
horizontal lines and should probably be regarded as the writer’s 
name. Cf. M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, m1 
(1915), 36-43, pl. v1, and H. Michaud, Sur /a pierre et l’argile 
(1958), pp. 21-8, pl. ra. 

151. Instead of s‘gn, which is given in A.f.O. xvi (1952-3), 
119, we must read s/gn. This is evidently the same sign which 
occurs in text 310, as 151 and 310 are also similar in content. 

152. C. H. Gordon, “Minoan Linear A” (J.N.E.S. xvir 
(1958), 245-55), p. 247, believes sp/, which opens the series of the 
vessels mentioned in lines 17-21, to be attested among the words 
found in Minoan Linear Script A, which he considers to be 
largely Akkadian. Cf. also Gordon, U.M. p. 301, no. 1352. 

153. On *bdy, in addition to A.f.O. xvi (1952-3), 119 f., and 
Gordon, U.M. p. 231, no. 10, cf. also A. Alt, “Menschen ohne 
Namen” (Archiv Orientdlni, xvi (1950), 9-24), p. 18: “‘auf die 
Dauer”, and John Gray, ‘“‘Feudalism in Ugarit and Early Israel” 
(Z.A.W. Lxtv (1953), 49-55), Pp. 55: ‘“ubdy...in perpetuum”’, 
p. 51: “perpetual fief”. 

157. Concerning bdlm, of which it had to be said in A.f.0. xvi 
(1952-3), 120, that its meaning could not be established with 
certainty, the designation “merchant” or better “commercial, 
finance attaché” has been recovered, or at least made probable, 
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IV Myth. Fr. Virolleaud and Schaeffer see in the text of the 
fragment a dialogue which took place between Ba‘al and ‘Anat 
after Ba‘al’s victory over the dragon Tannin, but at the same time 
draw attention to the striking fact that this text, in contradistinc- 
tion to the other “‘mythological” texts, does not run in columns, 
but is divided into several paragraphs by cross-strokes and that 
of those texts which are counted among the “‘mythological”’ this 
particularity is only shared by text SS (Shahar and Shalem), 
which also for other reasons cannot be regarded as a “‘mytho- 
logical” text. Thus W. F. Albright is probably right when in his 
article “‘Specimens of Late Ugaritic Prose” (B.A.S.O.R. no. 150 
(1958), 36-8), p. 36, n. 5, he regards this text not as an Epic- 
Fragment of mythological content, but as a kind of incantation text. 

v Myth. Fr. Virolleaud and Schaeffer consider this text, which 
shows the same peculiarities as rv Myth. Fr. (i.e. it does not run 
in columns, but is divided by horizontal strokes into paragraphs), 
as a monologue of El, which deals with the rejection of Ba‘al’s 
desire for a separate palace or temple. Albright, on the other 
hand, in the article mentioned in connexion with rv Myth. Fr., 
interprets our text as a royal letter, the contents of which include 
the arrangement of religious and profane matters. 


v1 Myth. Fr. Vitolleaud and Schaeffer, although pointing to | 


the brevity which differentiates this tablet from the “mytho- 
logical” texts, find in it an episode belonging to the ‘Anat Cycle, 


which is concerned with the victory of the goddess over the ; 
dragon Tannin. Albright, on the other hand, in the place men- | 


tioned in connexion with 1v Myth. Fr., sees in the fragment an 


incantation-like text with allusions to the dragon Tannin (én) | 
and his double, i.e. split, tongue (line 5, Ainmm dual, not—as [ 


Virolleaud—plural!) and his two tails (dubim, line 7). 


129. On the abecedaries 129, 147, 148, 331, 332 and 333, cf. | 
William W. Hallo, “Isaiah 28 and the Ugaritic Abecedaries”, | 


J.B.L. txxvut (1958), 324-38. 


149. If the view that this text is a pupil’s writing exercise and 
that m‘n, which occurs in line 2, means “answer”, which was 
advocated following Virolleaud (A.f.0. xvi (1952-3), 118 f.), 8 [ 


correct, then this tablet has a remarkable resemblance to 4 


Hebrew exercise which Franz Delitzsch set in 1867 to the then f 
student Wolf Graf Baudissin in Erlangen. As was explained in f 
greater detail in my essay “‘Evangelische Charakterképfe. Franz > 
Delitzsch and Wolf Graf Baudissin” (Evangelisches Deutschland, vu 
(1930), 444-6), Delitzsch made out an octavo exercise book of 
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2 january 1867 tor his pupil—an exercise book which is now in 
the possession of the Theological Faculty of Erlangen—and in 
this book he wrote until 10 March 1867 the German and un- 
punctuated Hebrew texts, which Baudissin had to translate into 
Hebrew or provide with vowels. Among the questions is to be 
found an admonition in the form of a question to complete 
immediately an exercise on the concept of x to which is added 
this request: ‘‘ Wolle diese Worte iibersetzen und sogleich deine 
Antwort hinzufiigen in der heiligen Sprache, die du liebgewon- 
nen. Uber meine Worte setze den Namen nbxv und iiber die 
deinigen den Namen 7yyp und schreibe dieses zweies in dieses 
Gedenkbuch, welches in deiner Hand”, a request with which 
Baudissin speedily complied according to instructions. 

Virolleaud thinks that sdgs/m in line 4 should be regarded as 
the Semitic equivalent of the preceding Hurrian name ¢/nr in 
line 3, and he would regard it accordingly as part of the scribal 
practice. However, one should also bear in mind the possibility 
that sdqs/m represents, rather, the name of the scribal pupil. In 
that case we have here a parallel to the Gezer Calendar, on which 
[pt]x-ax or [im}ax has been added vertically alongside the seven 
horizontal lines and should probably be regarded as the writer’s 
name. Cf. M. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik, uw 
(1915), 36-43, pl. v1, and H. Michaud, Sur Ja pierre et l’argile 
(1958), pp. 21-8, pl. ra. 

151. Instead of s‘gn, which is given in A.f.O. xvi (1952-3), 
119, we must read stqn. This is evidently the same stgn which 
occurs in text 310, as 151 and 310 are also similar in content. 

152. C. H. Gordon, “Minoan Linear A” (J.N.E.S. xv 
(1958), 245-55), p. 247, believes 5p/, which opens the series of the 
vessels mentioned in lines 17-21, to be attested among the words 
found in Minoan Linear Script A, which he considers to be 
largely Akkadian. Cf. also Gordon, U.M. p. 301, no. 1352. 

153. On *%hdy, in addition to A.f.O. xvi (1952-3), 119 f., and 
Gordon, U.M. p. 231, no. 10, cf. also A. Alt, “Menschen ohne 
Namen” (Archiv Orientdlni, xvut (1950), 9-24), p. 18: “auf die 
Dauer”’, and John Gray, “Feudalism in Ugarit and Early Israel” 
(Z.A.W. uxtv (1953), 49-55), Pp. 55: “Cubdy...in perpetuum”, 
p. 51: “perpetual fief”’. 

157. Concerning bd/m, of which it had to be said in _A.f(O. xv1 
(1952-3), 120, that its meaning could not be established with 
certainty, the designation “merchant” or better “commercial, 
finance attaché” has been recovered, or at least made probable, 
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by the fact that in the Akkadian Ras Shamra text 16.257 + 16.258 
+16.126, col. 1, line 16, the Akkadian °"#! MigmkdriM ig 
annotated, or perhaps complemented, by the Ugaritic bi-da-/u-ma. 
Cf. Eissfeldt, ““Ugarit und Alalach” (Forschungen und Fortschritte, 
XXVIII (1954), 80-5), p. 84, n. 28, and Jean Nougayrol, Texxtes 
accadiens et hourrites des Archives Est, Ouest, et Centrales (P.R.U. 11), 
1955, pp. 200-36, and Textes accadiens des Archives Sud (P.R.U. tv), 


1956, p. 264. Differently A. Alt, ““Bemerkungen zu den Ver- | 


waltungs- und Rechtsurkunden von Ugarit und Alalach. 6, 
Ugaritisch bidalima =akkadisch tamkari?” (Die Welt des Orients, 
II (1957), 338-42), who translates or paraphrases °™! MtamkériM 
bi-da-lu-ma of the above quoted Akkadian text by: ‘“‘Kaufleute— 
und zwar diejenigen unter ihnen, die bidalima sind”, and who 
considers bidalima as a designation of an inferior class of the 
population, not as a designation of a corporation with the 
meaning of ‘‘merchants” or such like. 

163. For gmrm, which occurs here in the obv. line 11, in 


addition to A.f.0. xvi (1952-3), 121, and the essay of A. Alt 
quoted there “‘Zu hit‘ammér” (V.T. 1 (1952), 153-9), where 


Alt sees in gwrm a designation for persons newly conscripted by 
the army, cf. also Gordon, U.M. p. 310, no. 1486. Virolleaud 
evidently wants to see in gwrm the name of a town, since he gives 
it in P.R.U. 1, p. 228, under “‘Villes, Pays, Ethniques”. 


175. The view maintained in A.f.O. xvi (1952-3), 122, of the [ 
two-line inscription of this seal °smn_yin as ““Von ’Asmunjaton” | 
is to be abandoned and to be replaced by “‘Seal of Yaton”. With [ 


é-, not written as here with an a-containing *aleph, that is as 
wm'Smn, the word occurs clearly in the sense of “‘seal” in text 181, 
where in lines 6-7 mSmn nqmd Imlk 4grt, “seal of Niqmad, king 
of Ugarit”, is mentioned. Cf. Gordon, U.M. p. 286, no. 1053, 
and p. 358. The word is not yet explained etymologically. 
Perhaps we may connect it with the root ovx, which means 
“debt”, ‘payment of the debt” and such like, and explain it as 
“guarantee” or “pledge”. As the German word-pair “‘Pfand 


und Siegel” shows, the designation of an instrument of authenti- 


cation is closely connected with a word expressing this as its 
function. m*imn or mimn, “guarantee”, has thus become the 
designation of the means which testifies to the guarantee, i.e. of 
the seal which bears the name of the responsible person. 

177. bns, which occurs here and frequently in many other 
texts of P.R.U. 11, as well as in those published earlier, was 
understood by Virolleaud as bn +n, “son of man”, “man”. 
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Cf. also especially on the interpretation of basm Gordon, U.M. 
p. 247, no. 335, and A. M. Honeyman, “Ugaritic and Semitic 
Usage” (J.A.0.S. Lxxv (1955), 121-2): 1. dns bnsm.—kbsm 
“washer” (178, line 6, sing. kbs), which occurs here and else- 
where, clearly as a designation of a corporation, poses the 
question whether o3i> in II Kings xviii. 17, Isa. xxxvi. 2 and 
vii. 3, 0219 m1, “field of the washers”, must not be considered 
as the designation of a corporation, so that we are not concerned 
here with a field used for washing in general, but with a plot of 
land belonging to the corporation of the washers. 

180. Lines 1-53 of the text published by Andrée Herdner in 
Syria, XXXIII (1956), 103-12 agree in the main with lines 1-49 of 
the text 1929, 3, and enable us to supplement the often broken 
lines of that text, e.g. in line 1 of text 3 only dyrh, “in the month”, 
we can now add the name of the month, 7*yn (which also occurs 
in 268, line 32, where it is written ri yn, “beginning of the 
wine”). On the other hand, the similarly broken lines 1-53 of 
the text 180 can be supplemented from text 3. Lines 50-5 of 
text 3 and lines 54-61 of text 180 do not correspond. 

181. In P.R.U. 11, 197, n. 2, Virolleaud, quoting a communica- 
tion by Schaeffer, points to a small cylinder for rolling seals 
(R.S. 6.223), which had not yet been published and which came 
to light at the excavation (6) of the year 1934, and which bears 
the inscription ¢kpg‘, and explains the first two letters #& as being 
a personal name, while with the last three letters, pg‘, he contents 
himself with the statement that this word hitherto not attested 
in Ugarit must express a qualification or a title. From the 
Hebrew, where yap can mean “‘to intercede for someone” (Gen. 
xxiii, 8), “‘to take an interest in someone” (Isa. lxiv. 4), we could 
assume for pg‘ the meaning “‘attorney”’, “supporter”, “‘helper”’, 
the more so as in the name of the Asherite prince “wy (Num. i. 
13, il, 27, vii. 72, X . 26) *yiB certainly means to express something 
like “my advocate”. M. Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen im 
Rabmen der gemeinsemitischen Namengebung (1928), p. 254, no. 1128, 
does not venture to suggest the meaning of the name. 

182. On the god dm/, Damalla, who is named here in line 20 
and in 188, line 6 and 268, line 34, Virolleaud observes in P.R.U. 
1, 14: “‘ Dm/...est un dieu de la Mésopotamie: Da-ma-al-la, dont 
le nom, d’ailleurs, n’apparait qu’une seule fois et dans un hymne 
de Pépoque séleucide publié par Reisner (voir Deimel, Panth. 
babyl., no. 686).” It is at least open to question whether the da/ 
of our texts should not be identified with the god dmwrn mentioned 
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in 11 AB, VII 39, /w ths ntq dmrn, ““Why didst thou fear(?) the 
weapons of dmrn?” This god seems to be the same as 
Anuapots mentioned by Philo Byblius (cf. Eusebius, Praeparatio 
Evangelica, 1, 10, 19, 27, ed. Mras, 1, pp. 47f.). The interchange 
between r (dmr; n is an ending, which may be ignored) and / 
(dm) is easily explained, and the divine names in the mythological 
texts from Ugarit sometimes have a different form from those 
found in the “‘small”’ texts. Cf. O. Eissfeldt, ‘‘ Adrammelek und 
Demarus” in Mélanges Isidore Lévy (= Annuaire de I’ Institut de 
Philologie et d’ Histoire Orientales et Slaves, X11, 1953), 1955, Pp. 153- 
9.—The Akkadian tablet (20.24), discovered during the twentieth 
excavation of 1956 in Ras Shamra and destined by Schaeffer for 
publication in Ugaritica, 1v, sheds new light on the series of 
deities—unfortunately incomplete owing to the damage to the 
tablet-—enumerated here. Representing a kind of transposition 
ot interpretatio accadica of the unfortunately equally incomplete 
cuneiform alphabetical list of deities, text 1929, 17, it not only 
supplements it in a very welcome manner, but contributes 
essentially to its better understanding. Thus it shows that the side 
of tablet 17, which hitherto was considered the reverse, is 
actually the obverse, and the text, as is to be expected, begins 
with the highest god El. It is further important that the Akkadian 
tablet identifies the Ba‘al Saphon of the cuneiform alphabet 
with Adad, the lord of the mountain Hazi, and the Ugaritic Yam 
(“sea”) with the Akkadian Tamtu (“ocean”). Provisional 
communications about this tablet were given by J. Nougayrol, 
“Nouveaux textes d’Ugarit en Cun¢iformes babyloniens de Ras 
Shamra (20° Campagne, 1956)” (Comptes Rendus de I’ Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres (1957), pp. 77-85), pp. 82-5; Ernst 
F. Weidner, “Neue Entdeckungen in Ugarit” (4.f.0. xvi 
(1957), 167-70), p. 170; Schaeffer, P.R.U. 11 (1957), pp. xiii—xiv; 
M. J. Dahood, “Ancient Semitic Deities in Syria and Palestine” 
(in S. Moscati, Le antiche divinita semitiche (1958), pp. 65-94), Pp. 90, 
and A. Pohl, Orientalia, xxvui (1958), 20 f. 

183. On mismn cf. what was said on text 175. The personal 
name s/gs/m, a secondary form of sdqs/m, which occurs in lines 4, 
10, 14, is explained by Virolleaud, probably correctly, as “justice 
(and) peace”, seeing neither in the first component, sf or 544, 
nor in the second, s/m, a theophoric element. Ps. Ixxxv. 11 
considers it as a token of good times that justice (p7¥) and peace 
(ni>w) kiss each other. The name sdgs/m thus gives expression to 
a longing of the human heart a millennium earlier. 
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On nd, which occurs in lines 9, 13, and which Virolleaud 
understands as a compound of 4m (“behold”) and the demon- 
strative d and compares with m-min of Isa. xx. 9, in addition to 
Albright, B.A.S.O.R. no. 150 (1958), p. 37, n. 11, cf. A. M. 
Honeyman, “Ugaritic and Semitic Usage” (J. AOS. UXxv 
(1955), 121 f.), p. 122: 2. had, where this is not equated with 
mom but with m9; 42 is thus explained as the article —Albright 
in the above-quoted article (p. 34, rv Myth. Fr.) makes further 
remarks on our text. Thus he separates the first half of line 10 
not, like Virolleaud, into dt brrt, but into d ¢brrt and gains thereby 
for lines 9-10 (which Virolleaud translates ‘“‘has written this 
letter which is the glorification(?) of the st¢s/m”’) the sense: “‘has 
written this letter of emancipation for s/gs/m”. He further 
explains the wukm in w mnkm lygh of line 12—which Virolleaud 
(comparing wnk mnkm | ygh of 187, 12-13, which he translates 
there by “that some wnk may not take’’) leaves here untrans- 
lated (“‘and that the. . .do not take him”’), but evidently wants to 
regard as a plural of a substantive designating a “person” or 
such like—as an indefinite pronoun, an explanation which 
Virolleaud approaches in his Glossary to the texts of P.R.U. 11, 
211, by “‘mnk ‘Someone, petson’”’. The explanation of wnk as an 
indefinite pronoun is probably correct. The final ~ of mwnkm, 
however, must be understood as an enclitic, emphatic ~; mnk 
mnkm will thus have to be translated by “anyone, yea anyone”, 
and if connected with a negation, as here, by “‘no one, yea no 
one”. Samuel E. Loewenstamm, “‘ Virolleaud’s New Publication 
of Ugaritic Texts” (Hebrew, with English summary) (Tarbiz, 
XXVIII (1959), 244-50 and p. vi), translates on p. vi, lines 2-15 of 
183: “...from feudal charge. As the sun is pure, stgs/m shall be 
pure from feudal charge for ever. Seal of Nigmadu, king of 
Ugarit. Niqmadu, king of Ugarit, wrote this document of pure- 
ness (sc. freedom) of s4gs/m this his servant. Whosoever it may be, 
shall not take this royal document from the hand of s/qs/m for 
ever” and adds: ‘“‘The pureness of the sun is indicated by the 
adjective br as in Cant. vi. 9.” 

The “seal of Niqmad, king of Ugarit”, mentioned in lines 6-7, 
i.e. the personal seal of the king, which, as is the case in text 184, 
preceded our decree of emancipation, was lost with the upper 
part of the text which had broken away. On pl. vu the text 184 
with the preserved seal is pictured above text 183 which lost its 
seal. For the rest, on the seals of the Ugaritic kings, both personal 
and “dynastic”, cf. Schaeffer, P.R.U. 111 (1955), xxiv—xxvii: ““Le 
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probléme du sceau ‘dynastique’, etc.” and Ugaritica, 111 (1956), 
1-86: “Recueil des sceaux et cylindres hittites imprimés sur les 
tablettes des Archives Sud du palais de Ras Shamra suivi de 
considérations sur les pratiques sigillographiques des rois d’Uga- 
rit”, as well as J. Nougayrol, P.R.U. 111 (1955), xxxili—xliii: 
““L’Accadien d’Ugarit—Les rois—Le sceau ‘dynastique’.” 

185. If, as seems to be the case, the last royal honorary name 
pteserved for us on the damaged tablet is sw), “‘shoot”’, then we 
have found a thousand-year-old prototype for mas, by which the 
king of the future, the “‘Messiah”’, is designated in Zech. iii. 8 
and vi. 12. 

186. On Shr ‘/mt (line 15)=Akk. urra(m) Sera(m), cf. also 
Jacob J. Rabinowitz, “‘Semitic Elements in the Egyptian Adop- 
tion Papyrus Published by Gardiner”, J.N.E.S. xvit (1958), 
145 f. 

188. Loewenstamm in the above-quoted article (p. 39, on 
text 183), translates on p. vi, lines 5-8 of text 188: ““Speech. The 
king spoke to Hys/: Why don’t you send to me (the message): 
How can I put timber to the temple of Dama//a? (Indeed) I shall 
give you timber” and adds: “‘In this text the word zk represents 
an alternative form of k—how, and indicates that the speaker 
cannot perform something, like Hebrew 7x, nox.” On the god 
dml, Damalla, cf. above, pp. 37f., on text 182. 

190. Albright, in the essay mentioned on 1v Myth. Fr., which 
is mainly concerned with our text as the longest prose text among 
those hitherto found at Ras Shamra, proposes a view differing 
from Virolleaud’s for a whole series of words and phrases which 
occur here. Thus he considers hnk, of line 23, which Virolleaud 
explains as “statute labour”, or such like, as a pronoun with the 
meaning of “this”, an explanation which Virolleaud himself, 
P.R.U. 1, 207 (Glossar), also advocated, saying: ““hnk (= hn + k) 
‘cela’ 12, 23 (/m Skn hnk | ‘bdh)”. Further, Albright gives note- 
worthy etymological reasons for holding that the ¢ of lines 25, 
29, 37, for which Virolleaud does not venture to give any 
explanation, must mean something like “‘indeed”. Finally—to 
mention only this—Albright connects bany in line 34, which 
Virolleaud also in the Glossar leaves untranslated, with Mishnaic 
Hebrew -sira, “the middleman”, explaining bas buny of lines 
33-4 as “middleman”, “representative”, “‘champion”, and 
comparing the designation of Goliath in I Sam. xvii. 4, 23 as 
oan wx. As a. comparison oa ‘43, “middle sections”, of the 
War Scroll of Qumran, col. vi, line 1, may also be quoted. On 
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lines 22-4 cf. also Loewenstamm in the article cited above 
(p. 39, On text 183), p. 248. The Akkadian text 20.33, which 
came to light at Ras Shamra in 1956, contains a military report to 
the king which is in many respects similar to the present text. 
Cf. Nougayrol in the above-cited article (p. 38, on text 182), 
pp. 80-2. 

193. Besides what Schaeffer and Virolleaud say on this text in 
P.R.U. u, xixf., 30f., we have to take into consideration 
Schaeffer’s exposition in Ugaritica, u1 (1956), 79-86, which is 
especially concerned with other references to the recipient of our 
letter, the queen /ry/, in cuneiform alphabetic Ugaritic and in 
Akkadian texts of Ras Shamra, as well as with her three seals 
printed in the same place. To the letters addressed to ¢ry/ belongs 
also text 85 (Gordon 95), a letter in which it is true the recipient 
addressed as “‘my mother, my lady”’, is not called by her name 
tryl, but she is certainly meant. This assumption is strengthened 
by the fact that 85 has the same sender as the one which in all 
probability is mentioned in 193, line 1—#hm [|X ?)m[_yn]. Under 
these circumstances we may try to explain 193, 13 ‘tm brd 4k, 
which Virolleaud left untranslated except for ¢nk, “‘1”, from 85, 
13-14 w 4p Ink nbt, “and I can enjoy the rest”, and explain ‘tm 
from ny, “time”, or from nny, “now”’, as “at the time”, or such 
like, while we have to postulate for Jrd a meaning similar to nw, 
“to have rest”. 

197. The wish expressed in lines 7-8 by the sender of the letter 
for its recipient, ‘rt ¢rsét 8 hy Ur‘y, “(may) the wish of wishes (be 
fulfilled) for my brother, my friend!” (Virolleaud’s rendering) 
may, if this translation is correct, be compared with Ps. xxi. 3, 
whete it is stated with gratitude that Yahweh gives joy to the 
king, namely he has given him the desire of his heart (ia myx), 
and has not denied him the wish of his lips (rnpy nvyx). Loewen- 
stamm in his above-cited article (p. 39, text 183) translates lines 
7£. of this text: “I requested a request from my brother”, and 
temarks (p. vi; cf. also pp. 248 f.) on lines 2 f.: “The formula of 
greeting: i/m terk tilmk ‘the gods shall protect you and give you 
peace’ should be compared to the formula of divine blessing in 
Job viii. 6, where ~y? is parallel to a2. The comparison tends to 
indicate that the passage in Job is based on an old Canaanite 
formula of greeting and that the root of the Ugaritic verb is gr 
and not gr.” 

203. On SS/mt in line 4, cf. text 244. 

211. On the legal and economic position of the foreigners of 
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both sexes mentioned in text 211, as also in texts 220, 236, 255, 
256, 266 and elsewhere, the Ashdodites (?dddn, 211), the Ara- 
maeans (bn ¢rm, bn Srmy, 220), the Hittites (bty, 236 and 256), the 
Assyrians and Egyptians or Musrites (4érym, msrym, 255), the 
Alashites (Cypriots) and Hurrians (4/ty, pry, 256), an Anakite 
woman and an Alashite woman (‘ngt, %/tt, 266), and others, cf. 
Michael Astour, “Les étrangers 4 Ugarit et le statut juridique des 
Habiru”, R.A. Lit (1959), 70-6. 

215. Virolleaud understands m1, 20, ‘bd kir ‘bd, in the sense 
that the second ‘bd is a designation of a corporation and ‘bd kér 
is the name of a person belonging to this corporation. But it is 
more probable that ‘bd kr is a designation for a corporation and 
‘bd is a personal name and that the personal names following in 
lines 21-2, ¢dg/ and b‘/sn, which Virolleaud considers as inde- 
pendent, lacking any indication of belonging to a corporation, 
belong also to the ‘bd Afr. In that case, however, ‘bd kir can 
scarcely mean anything else but “servant of (the god of artists) 
kr’, “artist”, “artisan”. Perhaps we should understand ‘bd kr 
in text 266, 5 in a similar manner, just as r“y in line 6 undoubtedly 
means “‘shepherd” and is not a personal name. On (the god) 
kir, cf. A. Goetze, “Remarks on Some Names Occurring in the 
Execration Texts” (B.A.S.O.R. no. 151 (1958), 28-33), p. 28: 
“kwsr (e 5): probably hypocoristic of a name like &ér-mJk (i.e. 
Kotar-maliky’. Finally, the Alashite or Cypriot woman men- 
tioned in 266, 11 respresents a craftswoman who came to Ugarit 
from Cyprus. 

231. /th, which is mentioned here as a designation of a measure 
in lines 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, is already found in a text which appeared in 
1929, namely in text 12, where it really represents a measure for 
dry products, such as figs and raisins. It was identified at first 
with the Hebrew yn? and Gordon, Ugaritic Grammar (1940), 
p. 102, shared, with reservations, the view that it is a dry measure 
to be identified with the Hebrew 1n2 (3 homer), notwithstanding 
the phonetic disparity. In the Handbook of 1947 and in the 
Manual of 1935 he no longer mentions the possibility of this 
explanation, considering it as out of the question. More recently, 
however, in his essay mentioned in connexion with text 152, 
Gordon not only draws attention to the fact that the Akkadian ku- 
sign has occasionally to be read not & but 4, and that the corte- 
spondence between &y-ro of Linear Script A and war-ra of 
Sumero-Akkadian appears to be possible, but can also suppott 
this assumption by the fact that the text 333, which came to light 
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in Ras Shamra in 1955, and which places synoptically opposite to 
one another the signs of the Ugaritic cuneiform alphabet and the 
corresponding syllabic signs of the Akkadian cuneiform, explains 
Ugaritic / by Sumero-Akkadian xu. Thus the identification of 
Ugaritic /th with the Hebrew 4yn> can again be seriously con- 
sidered. Cf. H. Cazelles, “Hébreu, Ubru et Hapiru” (S Syria, XXXV 
(1958), 198-217), pp. 211 f., n. 7: “On trouve m/k, roi, écrit 
milpi dans des cunéiformes du Ve siécle (G. R. Driver, Aramaic 
Pap. p. 32) et le 4k hébreu écrit /#) 4 Ras Shamra (Gordon, 
Glossar, no. 1044).”—While the other persons mentioned in our 
text all received, or less likely had to deliver a /th of goods sup- 
posed to be known, and therefore not expressly mentioned, bn 
sl“(?)n receives a prs according to B, line 2. Virolleaud remarks on 
the prs of 231, B 2: “‘cf. peres =4 Mina in Dan. (Aram.) v. 25-28”. 
The word prs occurs also in (3, 23) 180, 25, and prs—written thus 
with $ instead of with s—in 265, 29, 306, 5, and 309, rev. 2, 4; 
in (3, 23) 180, 25 it is combined with gmp, “flour” (prs qmb), 
in 265, 29 and 309, rev. 4 with g/bm of unknown meaning (pri 
glbm), in 306, 5 combined with im “wheat” (prs him), whereas 
in 309, rev. 2 it remains uncertain, owing to the damage to the 
tablet, whether prs occurs here alone or whether it is followed by 
a name of some goods. Now I believe I have shown in the article 
“Die Menetekel-Inschrift und ihre Deutung” (Z.A.W. txut 
(1951), 105-14), pp. 111 f. that the usual concept of *o7p as a half 
mina is incorrect; *o 3p is rather always half of the measure men- 
tioned in each case. Thus, in Daniel it means half a shekel. So in 
our text, where prs occurs with /#), we have to think of half a 
/th, and the same is true of the prs or pri of the other passages. 
Cf. also Andrée Herdner in her article quoted above (p. 37, 
text 180), p. 111, note on line 25. 

232. The word %rgmn, which stands here in a1, and which 
Virolleaud and indeed all others understand as “‘purple”, means 
in fact “‘material”’, i.e. the metal entrusted to the “‘founders” (so 
nskm of A 1 is to be understood, not “ weavers”’) for their work. 
The same holds for the ‘rg in 295, 1, where Virolleaud would 
find a proper name. For this interpretation the writer is indebted 
to J. Aistleitner, who in a private letter of 1 February 1959 says: 
“dass Srgmn in den bisher aufgetauchten ugaritischen Texten 
nirgendwo Purpur bedeutet”’, and who justifies the rendering as 
follows: “$rgmn, Vatiante: ‘roma, bedeutet sowohl in 81 (= Gordon 
90), 3 als in 232, a 1 und 295, 1 ‘Einforderung’, ‘Konto’, womit 
die Bronzemengen bezeichnet werden, die den Giessten uber- 
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geben wurden und iiber die sie Rechenschaft zu geben hatten. 
Ein ahnliches Verhaltnis zwischen Firsten nennen wir Tribut. 
Zugrunde liegt die Wurzel rgw, die im Akkadischen auch 
‘reklamieren’, ‘Anspruch erheben’ bedeutet, vgl. noch rugummu 
“Anspriiche’, regemtu ‘Aufruf zur Bezahlung’, ‘Forderung’. 
¢rgmn ist eine Art gebrochener Plural (pluralis fractus). Die 
Bedeutung ‘Purpur’ der hebraischen und akkadischen W6orter 
"argaman, argamannu hat damit nichts gemeinsam. Freilich kénnte 
auch ein %rgwn in dieser Bedeutung in Ugarit einst belegt 
werden.” 

244. While in text 201 as also already in the text 124 (Gordon 
515), SS/mt occurs next to srt “wool”, and so probably also 
describes a dress material, in our text where the four possessors of 
a woman (b‘/ 9##, cf. Exod. xxi. 3 mx Sy3) are contrasted with the 
six ““possessors of a Ss/mt’’, SS/mt can only mean a female being, 
be it, as Virolleaud considers possible, a woman of an inferior 
status, or, as Schaeffer suggests besides this possibility, a widow 
after a second marriage, or a female being otherwise placed. The 
element connecting the two meanings of sS/mt is probably the 
fact that both are entities “serving as replacements”: the sS/wt 
occurring together with s“rz, “wool”, is a material serving as a 
substitute for wool, the ss/mt occurring together with %¢, 
““woman’’, on the other hand, has in view a female replacing the 
wife. In this latter case we may think of the task which in 
Genesis fell to the secondary wives of Abraham and Jacob, i.e. to 
Hagar, as well as to Bilhah and Zilpah, who are designated as 
“maids” (Anew and max), to supply children to their mistresses, or 
to increase the number of their children, and of similar usages in 
the Nuzi texts. 

247. This text indicating the source of wine and others of the 
same sort may be compared with the jar-handle inscriptions 
recently found at Gibeon, which similarly give the source of 
wine, such as wry 171 ya, “Gibeon, vineyard of ‘Azariah”’; 
cf. J. B. Pritchard, Hebrew Inscriptions and Stamps from Gibeon 
(1959), pp. 1-17, figs. 1-7. Jar handles with similar inscriptions 
do not appear to have been found in Ras Shamra up to the 
present. 

249. Loewenstamm in his article cited above (p. 39, text 183) 
remarks on p. vi (cf. also p. 245) on ‘#r in line 3: “‘The word 
istir in the Aght-epos 3, 11, 14, 15), hitherto misinterpreted, turns 
out to be the name of some kind of nourishment.” Cf. also 
200, 9 [i ]#r. 
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250. q/ in the sentence “‘to the q/, who goes to Egypt”, which 
we translated above p. 18 by “courier”’, is considered by Virol- 
leaud, according to Schaeffer, P.R.U. 11, xiii, as the Akkadian 
gallu, ““servant”, which in this case means a business executive of 
higher rank, while Gordon, U.M. p. 319, no. 1680, connects it 
with guw/, “voice”, and accords it somewhat the same meaning, 
namely “messenger”, “Cambassador”. Since, however, the 9p 
which occurs in the Old Testament, and which means “express 
messenger” or—applied to the animal or vehicle used for an 
express journey—‘“runner”’, is to be derived from 4p “‘to be 
quick”, we must ask whether the g/ of our text is not to be 
explained in the same way. And this question is all the more 
justified as the instances in the Old Testament which are relevant 
here deal with Egypt just as our text does. In Isa. xxx. 16 the 
prophet condemns the strenuous attempts of his compatriots to 
win Egypt for an alliance against Ashur and makes them say in 
this connexion: “Runners we shall mount” (2293 9p~¥y) in order 
to reach Egypt quickly. According to Isa. xix. 1 Yahweh mounts 
a “swift cloud” (¥p ay) in order to bring destruction to Egypt 
wooed by Judah and in Isa. xviii. 2 the prophet calls the ambas- 
sadors who came from Ethiopia to Jerusalem to negotiate an 
alliance, and whom he admonishes to return to their home, 
“swift messengers” (o°?p orox'?9). For the rest, on the political 
and commercial connexions of Ugarit with Egypt, cf. Schaeffer, 
P.R.U. 11, xii f., and P.R.U. m1, xxvii f., with the reference to the 
Akkadian text 16.386 published in P.R.U. 1, 165 f£., which 
mentions Ugarit’s connexions with Egypt together with those 
with the land of the Hittites. 

256. On text 2, cf. now J. Aistleitner, ““Ein Opfertext aus 
Ugarit (1929, no. 2)” (Acta Orientalia Hungarica, wv (1954), 259- 
7o), and Die mythologischen und kultischen Texte aus Ras Schamra 
(Budapest, 1959), pp. 105-7. 

258. The derivation of ‘gym, which occurs at the end of this 
text, from the root s@y, “to drink”, as suggested by Virolleaud, 
is certainly correct. But this can hardly be said of his explanation 
of the form as a plural participle. We should rather compare our 
Sqym with »pd or ampv of Hos. ii. 7; Ps. vii. 10; Prov. iii. 8, and 
explain it like these as an exceptionally strong, or exceptionally 
tefreshing, drink. 

265. On /tp (line 27) and prs (line 29), cf. on text 231. 

266. Cf. the remarks made on text 213 on ‘bd kér and 4/tt. 

268. trmnm, which occuts in lines 3, 11 of our text and in line 5 
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of 269, clearly presents an absolute plural form, and the combina- 
tion of ¢rmn m/k in 268, lines 13, 29 and frm grt in 268, lines 15, 
31, where ¢rmmn is the construct form of the plural, must be 
distinguished from the ¢rwn occurring in 264, 20 and 290, 10 in 
the phrase gt ¢rmn, “press district(?) of trwn’”’, as suggested by 
Virolleaud and Schaeffer, and must be understood, not like these 
as a place-name, but as a designation of a “corporation” or as a 
kind of order, where we have to distinguish, according to 268, 13 
and 29 on the one hand and 268, 15 and 31 on the other, between 
trmn of the king and ¢rwn of the town, probably the capital 
Ugarit. This fact necessitates a re-examination of the reading and 
the explanation of the #rmmn and trmnm found elsewhere in the 
Ras Shamra texts. This is then also true of the colophons of 1 AB 
(col. v1, lines 53-7), at the end of which Niqmad, king of Ugarit, 
is mentioned, $dn yrgb b‘/ trmn, “ruler of yrgb, lord of trmn”’. 
Schaeffer and Virolleaud, P.R.U. 11, xxxii, 137, consider it certain 
that ¢rmn of this colophon is not a place-name or name of a 
country, but a designation of an aristocratic type of community. 
But the parallelism of tran with yrgb, which is certainly the name 
of a district or such like, permits at any rate of the understanding 
of ¢rmn as a similar designation. Virolleaud’s suggestion to 
derive the group designation of trmnm from the root frm, “to 
eat”, as synonym of ¢&/, ““to eat”, and to explain it in the actual 
sense as ““compagnons”, “‘co-eaters”, “table companions’”’, at 
any rate deserves consideration. On 7's yn in line 32 cf. the re- 
marks on text 180 above (p. 37), and on dw/ in line 34 cf. the 
remarks on text 182 (pp. 37f.). 

269. On Virolleaud’s translation of lines 5-8 cf. Loewenstamm 
in his article quoted above (p. 39, on text 183), p. 248. 

271. mlb, which is hardly to be regarded with Virolleaud as 
the name of a town or country, or as the designation of a weaving 
plant, but as something like a cloak-room, perhaps sheds light on 
may which occurs in II Kings x. 22, and the certainly mutilated 
non->x of Jer. xxxviil. 11, probably to be corrected to ann of 
nnonv, which is usually explained as a loanword from the 
Assyrian mastaku, *maltaktu, but which can just as well be 
derived from the root ’/) which is testified to by our m#/p. 

282-6. Several of the weapons and equipments enumerated in 
these texts, such as n¢q=pvwi, occur also in the Old Testament. 
These terms could hitherto be determined only vaguely, but the 
comparison with the corresponding terms in texts 282-6 and 
other Ras Shamra texts contributes substantially to their under- 
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standing, the more so since some of the Ugaritic terms, such as 


tryn =r, “armour”, are illustrated by archaeological finds. 


Loewenstamm in the article cited above (p. 39, on text 183) 
remarks on p. vi on lines 1-3 of text 284: “shows that ntg 
denotes some kind of weapon or part of it. This settles both the 
position of n/q in the epic text 51. vir, 1. 39 and the derivation of 
the Hebrew pv.” 

289. The list given here of things delivered, probably to the 
royal court, mentioning certain quantities of parts of animals and 
vatious kinds of geese, reminds us of the lists preserved in 
I Kings v. 2-3 of the animals to be delivered daily to the kitchen 
of Solomon. Especially the mention of geese (*z, plural, %zz), 
as given in our text, makes it clear beyond doubt that by 
“fattened ayjaqa” in I Kings v. 3 geese are meant; cf. on this 
question Eissfeldt, “Zur Deutung von Motiven auf den 1937 
gefundenen Elfenbeinarbeiten von Megiddo” (Forschungen und 
Fortschritte, xxv1 (1950), 1-4), 2 £. The fowls represented on the 
ivory tablet of Megiddo which are relevant here, are interpreted 
as geese now also by C. Decamps de Mertzenfeld, Inventaire 
commenté des Ivoires Phéniciens et apparentés découverts dans le Proche 
Orient. Texte (Paris 1954), p. 89 on pl. xxxvi, 346 of the album 
(illustration 2 in the article of 1950). On line 20, *x wr%t mlbt, 
cf. Loewenstamm in his above-quoted article (p. 39, text 183), 
p. vi (cf. p. 245): “ll. 19, 20 prove that the words wru and mlb 
‘well-nourished’ and ‘well-looking’ respectively are tradition- 
ally connected in Ugaritic speech and clarifies the epic passage: 
bbrb mlbt qs mri (‘nt 1, ll. 7, 8), i.e. “with a well-looking knife the 
breast of a well-nourished beast?” 

292. On s/m or Slum, “complete”’, “full”, which is added to 
the numbers of silver shekels mentioned here, Virolleaud rightly 
compares the “full and correct stone weight” (p73) M220 13%) 
and the “‘full and correct measure” (p73] 729% nbs), which are 
required in Deut. xxv. 15. We might mention also other instances 
in which correct measures and weights are represented as being 
pleasing to God, while false ones are abominable in his eyes, 
such as Lev. xix. 35 f., Amos viii. 5, Prov. xi. 1, xx. 23. Cf. D. 
Diringer, ““ Weights” (Documents from Old Testament Times, ed. 
D. Winton Thomas (1958), pp. 227-30, pl. 13 below). 

295. irgmn in line 1, which Virolleaud understands as a personal 
name, is rather a variant of %7gmn, and has the same meaning, 
“material” which is given to the founders for their work. 
Cf. the note on text 232 on pp. 43f. 
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300. This inventory of groups of pack donkeys, which are 
destined for the transport of metal and precious stones, can find 
parallels in the Greek-Egyptian papyri of the first centuries a.D., 
which contain exact instructions regarding the holding in readi- 
ness of groups of pack donkeys, in which cases we are mostly 
concerned with the transport of grain. Cf. Friedrich Zucker, 
Agypten im Rémischen Reich (Berichte Sachs. Ak. Wiss. vol. 104, 
no. 7), 1958, pp. 11 f. 

313. The word msq mentioned here should probably be 
explained, with Gordon, U.M. pp. 292 f., no. 1175 a, as “drinking 
vessel”’, “‘goblet”’, deriving it from sy, “to drink”. Perhaps the 
enigmatic pw of Gen. xv. 2 should be explained similarly. That 
here the pat wn following "ra pyn-tm is originally a gloss which 
seeks to explain this as an Aramaic equivalent (Genitive-particle 
+ and pwn) of the Hebrew pean (j2= “possessor of” and pwr) 
was made probable by Gordon, “‘ Damascus in Assyrian Sources” 
(Israel Exploration Journal, 1 (1952), 174-5). Merrill F. Unger, 
““Some Comments on the Text of Gen. 15, ,” (J.B.L. txxm 
(1953), 49 f£.) and Otto Kaiser, “‘ Traditionsgeschichtliche Untet- 
suchung von Genesis 15” (Z.A.W. Lxx (1958), 107-26), p. 116, 
eliminate poet sim or WRX pow xin as secondary for quite 
different reasons—pa7 sin being a gloss on the older short form 
of the name of the town PyD, which was no longer understood. 
The possibility offered by mq, “drinking vessel”, “goblet”, to 
understand pw of Gen. xv. 2 in a similar way, prompts the sugges- 
tion that “the possessor of the goblet of a house” means the 
possessor of a house, since the goblet incorporates in itself the 
essence and the life of the house; cf. the “‘Gliick von Edenhall” 
in the poem by Uhland. “The possessor of the goblet of my 
house is Eliezer” of v. 2 is then parallel to “‘a son of my house 
will inherit me” of v. 3, just as in other respects vv. 2 and 3 show 
themselves as parallels. Even so it remains striking that Eliezer 
had not been introduced before. Perhaps, however, v. 2 read 
originally: Possessor of the goblet of my house is my house slave 
Eliezer (1y°9x -n°a-]32 °N’2 pwy-T2a). The intrusion of the gloss sin 
péat and (or) the uniting of w. 2 and 3, which belong to two 
different accounts, could have caused the omission of r3"B in 
v. 2. A totally different explanation which, however, in some 
respects touches the one offered here is presented by L. A. 
Snijders, “Genesis xv. The covenant with Abram” (Ondtesta- 
mentische Studitn, X11 (1958), 261-79), pp. 269 f., where pup-1a is 
understood like pon, “attacker”, in Isa. xxxiii. 4, as “‘one who 
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i ce 


imposes himself on someone”’, “‘one who occupies a prominent 
position”. There is a parallel to ‘na p@anya, “the attacker of my 
house”’, of . 2 in *nix wh *na~Ta, “a subordinate is he who takes 
possession of me”, of v. 3. 

317. ThatJ?/as terminus technicus for “to make an investigation” 
occuts also in Deut. xiii. 15 is rightly pointed out by Virolleaud. 
To this can be added that the Aramaic ¥xw in Ezra v. 9-10 has a 
similar meaning, and that x occurs as such a zerminus also in the 
Elephantine papyti (A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth 
Century B.C. (1923), 16: 3, 20: 8) as well as in the Aramaic texts 
edited by G. R. Driver, Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century 
B.C. (1954) (4: 3, 7: 9, 12: 8). Cf. Frithiof Rundgren, “Uber 
einen juristischen Terminus bei Esra 6, 6” (Z.A.W. Lxx (1958), 
209-15). 

333. During the twenty-first campaign in 1958, C. F. A. 
Schaeffer is now known to have found in Ras Shamra a four- 
fold vocabulary, Sumerian—Akkadian—Hurrian—Ugaritic, which, 
when it is published, will give us much fuller and more reliable 
information about the Ugaritic language than the text 333 can 
supply.! 


1 Translation from German by the editors. 











THE NATURE OF THE “’OHEL MO‘EDH” 
IN PENTATEUCHAL SOURCES 


By MENAHEM HaRAn, Jerusalem 


INTRODUCTORY: THE ARK AND THE SANCTUARY 


In the Priestly Source (P) we find that the Ark is described as a 
fixed and inseparable part of the Tabernacle, situated in its 
interior, in the Holy of Holies behind the pardkheth veil. The Ark 
is only removed from the Tabernacle when the latter, with all its 
vessels and appurtenances, is completely dismantled, to be re- 
assembled later in another place. The Tabernacle of P, for all its 
journeyings, is essentially a permanent institution. In this respect 
it is just like any other conventional sanctuary (i.e. a “‘House of 
God”), the only difference being that the exigencies of the 
circuitous march through the desert to Canaan compelled the 
Israelites to transport this sanctuary from place to place, till they 
had borne it in their midst to its final resting-place at Shiloh 
(Josh. xviii. 1). 

When we look at the sources JE we find that they, on the 
contrary, conceive of the Ark as a portable object in the full sense 
of the term. Not only is it not prohibited, according to these 
sources, to “take out” the Ark from the sanctuary; there is not 
even any suggestion that during the wandering in the wilderness 
it was ever placed in any kind of sanctuary. Such is the natural 
inference from the assumption underlying these sources (an 
assumption shared also by D) that before the settlement in 
Canaan the Israelites had no sanctuaries at all (Exod. xv. 17; 
Deut. xii. 8-11 e¢ a/.). At the same time, we can hardly suppose 
that, according to the conception of these sources, the Israelites 
on their wanderings carried the Ark with them just as it was. No 
doubt the situation envisaged by JE was that, whenever the 
Israelite host halted, a special tent was set up in which the Ark 
was placed until the next move. For usually the Ark stood “in the 
midst of the camp” (Num. xiv. 44). Only on the march did it 
travel at the head of the Israelite column accompanied by the 
cloud of the Lord (sbid. x. 33-4). In the various camping stations 
this cloud presumably rested upon the tent containing the Ark. 
It is true that JE nowhere mention such a temporary tent as the 
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special housing of the Ark; but then the Ark itself is mentioned 
in these sources only twice—Num. x. 33-6; xiv. 44. These two 
brief references are obviously insufficient to give a clear picture of 
all the circumstances connected with the maintenance of the Ark, 
but the setting aside of a special tent for its housing is postulated 
by the usual routine of life in camp. It is hardly conceivable that 
the Ark should stand “‘in the midst of the camp” without being 
placed under the covering of some kind of tent. D makes no 
more mention than JE of a special tent for the Ark, but it too 
must have presupposed the existence of such. When Moses gives 
the Book of the Law to the Levites who are the bearers of the 
Ark, he commands them to put it “‘beside the Ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord your God” (Deut. xxxi. 26)—not in the Ark, 
but beside it. From this verse it is clear that D envisages both the 
Ark and the Book, not as standing exposed in the open, but as 
coveted by something, presumably by tent-curtains. 

A historical analogy for the Ark’s being kept in a temporary 
tent can be found in the way in which it was housed in the city of 
David (II Sam. vi. 17; vii. 2), after the destruction of the House 
of God at Shiloh and before the building of the Temple at 
Jerusalem. The temporary nature of the tent erected for the Ark 
by David stands out clearly from all the recorded events of the 
period and we should be quite wrong to regard it (as many 
scholars have mistakenly done) as a permanent shrine. The 
Biblical records (especially II Sam. vii. 1 ff.) explicitly state that 
David himself never intended this tent to be permanent, but 
meant it only as a temporary housing for the Ark till he should 
build a Temple of cedar-wood for it. Actually, it was left to 
Solomon to build the Temple in the inner room of which a place 
was found for the Ark. 

There is thus a fundamental contradiction with regard to the 
legitimate housing of the Ark between the conception of P, 
according to which the Ark was inseparable from the Holy of 
Holies, and that of the other sources, according to which it might 
be taken out from sanctuary and temporarily even be housed in an 
ordinary tent. However, it is vot with the problems raised by this 
contradiction, important though they are in themselves, that we 
are concerned in this article. The purpose of the following pages 
is to examine whether there is any connexion between the tent 
in which, as envisaged by JED, the Ark should be housed and 
the ’obe/ mé“édh, usually rendered in English as “‘Tent of Meeting”’, 
which is also mentioned in JED (as indeed, though differently, 
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in P). In other words, we shall consider whether, according to 
JED, the “Tent of Meeting” contained the Ark, or whether 
there was no connexion between the two. Our search for the 
answer to this question will throw light on the true nature of the 
’ohel mob‘édh and show whether it was cultic in essence, or a 
phenomenon of an entirely different order. 


THE “’OHEL MO‘EDH” IN E. THE MEANING OF 
EXOD. XXXIII. 7 


The ’obe/ mé‘édh is mentioned three times in JE: first in connexion 
with the theophany on Mount Horeb (Exod. xxxili. 7-11); then 
in connexion with the prophetic—ecstatic afflatus of the seventy 
elders (Num. xi. 16-29); and finally in connexion with Miriam’s 
leprosy (bid. xii. 4-10). In the writer’s opinion, all these passages 
belong to E, for various reasons which he cannot dwell on here, 
though many critics discern in them still later redactions or sub- 
strata (E,, E.), or assign one or other of the three passages to J. 
In D this Tent is mentioned only once: in the introductory 
section to the Song of Moses (Deut. xxxi. 14-15). This whole 
section (ébid. 14-23) is considered by the critics as out of place 
here, being assigned to JE. It could be shown that there is no 
adequate reason for such an excision, as D himself might inter- 
twine in his story, here and there, some details repeated almost 
verbally from earlier literary materials (and those belonging 
actually to E, as D in general is dependent, in the writer’s opinion, 
especially on this source, not on J). However, we can leave this 
complex question aside as of no vital consequence to us here. 
Our purpose is to find out if these sources, or any one of them, 
envisaged the Ark as housed in the ‘“‘Tent of Meeting” or not; 
in other words, whether the “Tent of Meeting” of E (and D) 
was a kind of parallel version of the cultic Tabernacle (wishkan) 
described in P, or whether it was essentially different from it. 
The decisive reference for our purpose would seem to be in 
the first passage (Exod. xxxiii. 1-11), where this Tent is men- 
tioned after the incident of the Golden Calf, in connexion with 
the ceremonial encampment at the foot of the Mount. In 
this passage we are told that, at God’s command, the Israelites 
removed their ornaments (sbid. 5-6). What they did with these 
otnaments we are apparently not told, for the next verse con- 
tinues (ébid. 7): ““Now Moses used to take the tent and to pitch it 
outside the camp, far off from the camp; and he called it "abel 
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mo edb.’ Most scholars, following Wellhausen, suppose that this 
verse had been preceded by E’s version of the preparation of the 
Ark which was later excised by the redactor, because in P he had 
a detailed description of its construction and form. In E the 
ornaments taken off by the Israelites were used to make a 
magnificent Ark, just like the gilded Ark of P, which was then 
housed in the “Tent of Meeting” set up by Moses. These 
scholars interpret the words ndtah-/6 to mean “‘pitched for the 
Ask”! 

In our opinion, however, there is no warrant at all for this 
whole conjecture. Even if some verses have been omitted be- 
tween vv. 6 and 7, it is far more probable that they described the 
preparation of the Tent itself, and not of the Ark. The ornaments 
which the Israelites took off at God’s command were used by 
them to embellish the ’dhe/ mé‘édh. The Ark of E was doubtless a 
simple affair, like the Ark of D which was also made of un- 
adorned wood (Deut. x. 1, 3). The affinities between E and D 
being well known, it would follow that, in any conjecture about 
E’s conception of the Ark, D serves as a better guide than P. 
In the words ndtab-/6 the pronoun refers reflexively to Moses. 
For this Tent in E (and D) was specially reserved for Moses: the 
same passage relates that Moses used to go out to the Tent alone 
while the people stood at the entrances of their own tents and 
looked after him until he disappeared inside. Thus the Tent was 
intended primarily for Moses, even if everyone who sought God’s 
ptesence used also to go out to it. Even if we should surmise 
that in this passage E originally related something about the 
preparation of the Ark, it would be piling conjecture on con- 
jecture to assume that these same lost verses of E /ocated the Ark 
in the “Tent of Meeting”. Such a double conjecture is not 

™ See J. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexateuchs’, p. 93; H. Holzinger, 
Exodus (1900), pp. 108-10, 113. Also S. R. Driver, Introduction to the Literature 
of the O.T.® (1913), p. 38 (cf. p. 128, note); M. Dibelius, Die Lade Jahves (1906), 
Pp. 45-7; C. Steuernagel, Eznleitung in das A.T. (1912), p. 213; H. Gressmann, 
Mose und seine Zeit (1913), pp. 221, 240; E. Sellin, “Das Zelt Jahwes”, 
Alttestamentliche Studien R. Kittel. . .dargebracht (1913), pp. 170-2; R. Kittel, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 1. Band, 5. u. 6. Aufl. (1923), p. 327 and n. 1; 
O. Eissfeldt, ““Lade und Stierbild”, Z.A.W. tvmt (1940/1), 191; Johs. 
Pedersen, Israel, its Life and Culture, III-IV (1947), p. 200; A. Bentzen, 
Introduction to the O.T., 1 (1948), 100 (cf. 11, 34); A. Alt, “Zelte und Hitten”, 
Nétscher Festschrift (1950), p. 24, n. 41; and many others. I. Benzinger is of 
the opinion that the “Tent of Meeting” contained not the Ark, but an image 


of God (Heb. Archéologie® (1927), pp. 314-15) and that Moses officiated there 
as a priest (zbid. p. 343 bottom). 
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merely methodologically impermissible, but—most important of 
all—it is utterly at variance with the actual descriptions of this 
Tent which we find in E and D. 


6¢ 9 


THE PLACE OF THE “’OHEL MO‘EDH”— 
OUTSIDE THE CAMP 


The conjecture just mentioned, which would place the Ark of E 
inside the ’ohe/ mé‘édh, is ruled out, for example, by the explicit 
statement of E that this Tent was situated “outside the camp, fat 
off from the camp” (Exod. xxxili. 7). The approach to the ’dhe/ 
m6‘édb is usually described in E by the verb “to go out” (yasa’): 
Moses “‘goes out” to the Tent, ““everyone who sought the Lord 
would go out to the ’ohel mé‘edh”’ (ibid. 7-8); the Lord says to 
Moses, Aaron and Miriam, “‘Come out ye three unto the ’dhe/ 
moédh. And they three came out” (Num. xii. 4). The use of this 
verb is a further indication that, in order to approach the Tent, 
it was necessary to go out of the camp. Similarly, after every 
communion with the Lord in the Tent, Moses “turned again into 
the camp” (Exod. xxxiii. 11). The seventy elders who assembled 
round the Tent received the prophetic—ecstatic afflatus far from 
the camp and the whole marvel of the occasion lay in the fact 
that the two men, Eldad and Medad, who had remained in the 
camp “‘and had not gone out to the Tent” also fell into a prophetic 
frenzy. Moses learnt of their being divinely inspired only froma 
youth who ran out to him in the distant Tent and brought him 
the news. Afterwards Moses and the elders “returned to the 
camp” (Num. xi. 26-30). Such, perhaps, is also the precise 
significance of the passage in D: “‘And Moses and Joshua went 
(i.e. went out some distance from the camp) and presented them- 
selves in the ’obe/ mé‘édh” (Deut. xxxi. 14). 

The place of the Ark, on the other hand, was generally pre- 
sumed by JE to be “‘in the midst of the camp” (Kerebh hammah*neh, 
Num. xiv. 44). Thus, when Joshua falls prostrate before the Ark 
(Josh. vii. 6) and when all the people of Israel stand on either side 
of the Ark between Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal (sbid. viii. 
33), it is clearly in the midst of the people. Though the passage 
about the preparation of the Ark is missing from the extant 
sections of JE, there is no possibility of maintaining that either 
of these sources envisaged the permanent site of the Ark as being 
far from the camp, as E does in the case of the ’ohe/ mé‘édb.1 Only 


1 J. Wellhausen (Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels*, p. 39, 0. 1; p. 124) 
maintains that the “Tent of Meeting”, which served as a housing for the 
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on the march did the Ark travel in front of the Israelites (Num. xi. 
33); when they crossed the Jordan it even went on two thousand 
cubits ahead of them to show them the way (Josh. iii. 4). But 
obviously the order of march was quite distinct from the normal 
order of camping. 


THE THEOPHANY OCCURS OUTSIDE THE TENT 


For a proper understanding of the nature of the ’obe/ mé‘édh in 
ED we must further note that in them the theophany does not 
occur inside the Tent, but always outside it, at the entrance to it. 
It is true that Moses first goes into the Tent, but he does not 
meet God while inside. Only later does the pillar of cloud 
descend and stand “‘at the door of the Tent” (Exod. xxxiii. 9-10). 
The people see the pillar of cloud from the camp and prostrate 
themselves, every man at his tent door, while God speaks out of 
the cloud only with Moses who is close by. So it is with the 
seventy elders: they are made to stand “‘round about the Tent” 
(i.e. outside it); the Lord descends in the cloud, speaks to Moses, 
and causes some of the spirit that was upon Moses to rest upon 
the elders, so that they are filled with prophetic inspiration 
(Num. xi. 24-5). So again in the case of Moses, Aaron and 
Miriam: the three of them leave the camp and presumably first of 
all enter the Tent. Then the pillar of cloud descends and stands 
“at the door of the Tent”’. In this case the Lord, who is speaking 
from the cloud, actually ca//s Aaron and Miriam outside and the 
two of them go out of the Tent. At the entrance God speaks his 
word to them and finally shows his displeasure—‘and He 
departed, and the cloud removed from over the Tent” (sbid. xii. 


Ark, was outside the camp, just as the ancient sanctuaries were outside the 
city. In this there is a twofold error. First, he is wrong in supposing that the 
sanctuaries were usually located outside the city and in thus blurring the 
difference between them and high places. High places, as well as regular 
altars, were certainly found everywhere and were common outside the city 
too. But that the House of God was usually located outside the city is an 
unwarrantable assumption except with regard to Ezekiel’s Temple, the whole 
conception of which has its origin in an entirely different sacral-religious 
standpoint. Secondly, Wellhausen is seriously mistaken in regarding the 
"hel mé‘edb in E as a cultic institution after the pattern of a sanctuary. Com- 
pare the self-contradictory views on this problem held, for example, by H. 
Gressmann (Mose und seine Zeit (1913), p. 241), and G. Beer-K. Galling (in 
their Commentary to Exodus (1939), pp. 158-9). For the analogy between 
Joshua the attendant of Moses and Samuel the acolyte of Eli, which is implied 
in Wellhausen’s remarks (Joc. cit.), see below. 
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§, 9-10). Similarly in D: Moses and Joshua present themselves 
in the ’dhe/ mé‘édh, then the pillar of cloud descends and stands 
“by the door of the Tent” and the Lord speaks his words 
(Deut. xxxi. 15). 

These unique descriptions of the theophany prove that the 
interior of this Tent is not conceived in these sources (ED) as the 
place of meeting with the godhead. The interior serves merely 
as the place where the worshipper presents himself (Heb. hithyassébh, 
the verb which is several times used in this context), a place 
simply set aside for the concentration and sharpening of all his 
spiritual faculties in preparation, so to speak, for the revelation of 
the divine presence. But the presence itself is actually revealed 
outside, at the entrance. What we have here is not a cultic 
sanctuary housing the deity in its very centre, but a tent where 
the solitary worshipper might receive the divine inspiration in a 
voice coming from outside its empty interior. This is no perma- 
nent “abode” of the godhead, after the usual pattern of 
sanctuaries and temples in the ancient orient, but a place 
appointed for the reception of an occasional prophetic vision. 

How far the interior of this Tent was from serving as the 
meeting-place with the godhead, being merely the preparatory 
chamber for the theophany at its entrance, can be seen from the 
fact that Joshua the son of Nun “departed not out of the tent” 
(Exod. xxxiii. 11). As far as we can infer from the references, 
Joshua, though so closely involved in all that Moses did, was not 
allowed to share the prophetic vision with his master. His sole 
task in the Tent was to assist the prophet: he was his “‘attendant” 
(na‘ar, ibid.), “the servant of Moses, one of his chosen men” 
(Num. xi. 28), presumably not his only attendant but merely the 
most important of them. The youth who ran to tell Moses about 
Eldad and Medad was also one of his attendants. Only when they 
present themselves (mithyass‘bhim) in the Tent for the last time, 
when Joshua is to be appointed by God himself as the leader of 
the people, does he hear the divine word in ’dhe/ mé‘édh (Deut. xxxi. 
14-15, 23; cf. the commentaries). 


A PROPHETIC-NABHIIC INSTITUTION—NOT 
A CULTIC (PRIESTLY) ONE 


That this Tent of ED has nothing in common with any sanctuaty 
can further be seen from the fact that it is nowhere associated with 
Priests (or Levites), still less with sacrifices or permanent rituals, 
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ot indeed with any cult in the priestly sense of the word. When 
Moses wishes to have the Book of the Law placed beside the 
Ark, he gives an order to that effect to the Levites ( = the Priests, 
according to D’s conception, Deut. xxxi. 25-6), but he is never 
assisted by the Levites in any act of his in the ’ohe/ mé‘édh. More- 
over, it goes without saying that Joshua, in the Tent, performs 
the office of a prophet’s attendant and not of a priestly acolyte. 
In fact, the theophany at the ’dhe/ mé‘édb of ED simply te- 
produces, in miniature of course, the basic features of the divine 
revelation on Mount Sinai. The theophany at Sinai also takes 
place outside the camp. In preparation for it, Moses brings the 
people “‘out of the camp to meet God” (Exod. xix. 17), and some 
distance from the camp (cf. sbid. xxxii. 19). The people “present 
themselves” (mithyass‘bhim) at the foot of the mountain (sbid. 
xix. 17). God descends upon the mountain in a pillar of cloud 
and from out of this pillar he speaks (bid. xix. 9; cf. Ps. xcix. 7). 
Every time Moses goes up to the mountain he is closely followed 
by his attendant, Joshua (Exod. xxiv. 13; xxxii. 17), and yet 
Joshua does not hear the divine word with him. In the prophetic 
inspiration of the seventy elders we may find a parallel to that 
other occasion when seventy elders were vouchsafed a glimpse 
of God’s vision upon Mount Sinai (ébid. xxiv. 9-10). Similarly, 
there are common features between the theophanies at ’ohe/ 
moéedh and in the cleft of the rock: Moses waits reverently 
(nissabh) on the rock and when the glory of the Lord appears he 
huddles into the cleft and sees only God’s back (sbid. xxxiii. 
21-3). The cleft in the rock here performs the same function for 
Moses as the interior of the ’dhe/ mé‘edh, where the prophet usually 
hides himself, so to speak, as long as the Cloud of Glory stands 
at the entrance to the Tent (unless God explicitly summons him 
outside). The cleft in the rock is also similar to the cave on Mount 
Horeb in which the prophet Elijah, having taken refuge there, 
hears God’s voice calling him outside. The prophet then goes 
out and stands at the entrance to the cave to “‘see” the Lord who 
passes before him and speaks to him (I Kings xix. 9-14). It is 
true that the glory of the Lord is symbolized in that case not by a 
cloud, but by a storm and a “‘still small voice”’; nevertheless, the 
cave itself is for Elijah roughly what the ’dhe/ mé‘édh is for Moses. 
A further analogy is to be found in the second revelation on 
Mount Sinai. Moses goes up and “presents himself” (with- 
yassebh) on the Mount and “calls on the name of the Lord”. 
After descending in a cloud God passes before Moses, and Moses 
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proclaims his attributes. After having prostrated himself in 
humble obeisance, Moses utters his request: “If now I have 
found favour in thy sight, O Lord”, etc. (sbid. xxxiv. 2, 5-9). 
This may well have been the rite observed by “every one who 
sought the Lord”, who presented himself in the solitude of a 
Tent like ’dhe/ mé‘édh: he called on the name of the Lord, pro- 
strated himself and did obeisance; and, when the Cloud of Glory 
was believed to descend and stand at the entrance of that Tent, 
the worshipper uttered his request and might expect to hear 
God’s reply from out of the cloud. 

It can thus be clearly seen how essential the difference between 
this Tent and a House of God is: the latter serves as a hiding- 
abode for the godhead, while the former is basically a hiding- 
place from the godhead. Both institutions alike have their origin 
in the primary notion that no human being can see God. In both 
of them the theophany takes the form of a cloud. But they differ 
fundamentally in the manner in which the Cloud of Glory appears 
and in the place where it rests. Indeed, it can truly be said that 
this fundamental distinction is already evident in the different 
names of the two institutions: the word mishkdn (Tabernacle) 
indicates the place where God dwells (shokhén), his permanent 
abode; whereas the ’he/ mé‘edh describes the place to which he 
comes at an appointed time (A0‘édh), the Tent at the entrance of 
which he descends in response to prophetic invocation, only to 
leave it when the moment of revelation has passed. 

Thus in ED there are two outstanding tents existing indepen- 
dently of each other in the Israelite camp: one of them presum- 
ably provides the temporary covering for the Ark (cf. above, 
pp. sof.), while the second is absolutely empty. The first is 
found in the very centre of the camp, while the second is outside 
it and far away from it. The first serves as the temporary abode 
of a priestly holy object, while the second is a place where men 
present themselves before God and receive a nabhi’ic ecstasy. In 
the first Levitical priests officiate, in the second the prophet’s 
attendant. In short, the first is, as it were, an “embryo” of a 
House of God, that is to be built in the Promised Land, while the 


second is a kind of permanent image of the revelation on Mount 
Sinai. 
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6¢ 9 


THE “’OHEL MO‘EDH” NOT AN ALTERNATIVE 


TO THE ARK 


The difference between the Tent of mé‘édh and the Ark is so 
striking that not all scholars have blindly followed the nebulous 
theory propounded by Wellhausen. Some of them, especially 
B. Luther and R. Hartmann, have admitted that this Tent in E 
was not intended as a covering for the Ark and that the passage 
in Exod. xxxili. 7-11 (or rather the verses which are missing from 
that passage) cannot be taken as implying that the Tent con- 
tained the Ark.! But even these scholars, who have given the 
correct formal interpretation of the passage, fail to understand the 
actual function of the Tent correctly. They rightly presume that 
E conceived of this Tent as being empty and as quite distinct 
from the tent which covered the Ark. But they wrongly regard 
the empty Tent as a cultic institution, as the one and only centre 
in the Israelite camp consecrated to the worship of the Lord. They 
therefore explain the ’dhe/ mé“edh and the Ark as alternative but 
mutually exclusive forms of the same cult. Such an explanation 
at once offers a convenient argument for distinguishing various 
“strata” in the same source. Thus, E; spoke of the Ark and knew 
of a tent which housed it, while E, makes no mention at all of the 
Ark, since for it the Tent has become the main thing. The later 
period, it is argued, objected to the anthropomorphic conception 
of God’s being “‘housed” in the Ark, and therefore connected 
the theophany with the Tent which is a supposedly loftier 
symbolism. Hartmann even sought to explain these two alter- 
Natives in terms of historical and sociological development. 
According to his view, the empty Tent is a special type of shrine 
which, though found at various levels of civilization, is most 
common in nomadic societies. The Ark, on the other hand, is 
characteristic of settled agricultural communities. The empty 
Tent was, as it were, the Yahwistic shrine of the southern tribes, 
while the Ark—also a Yahwistic emblem—belonged to the 
Joseph tribes which entered Canaan from Egypt. It was 


™ See R. Hartmann, “Zelt und Lade”, Z.A.W. xxxvil (1917/18), 213 and 
the bibliography listed there; also the following notes. 

2 See B. Baentzsch, Das Buch Exodus (1903), pp. 274-5, 276. On his theory, 
Exod. xxxiii. 7-11 belongs to E, since it does not mention the Ark. On the 
same principles others have assigned these same verses to E; and Num. xi. 
16 ff. to E, (on the assumption that the Ark had originally been mentioned 
in the first passage). 
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David who first combined the two by placing the Ark in the 
Tent.! 

There is no space here to refute these literary and historical 
speculations in detail. It is sufficient to point out that they are 
invalidated from the start by a basic error: the Tent of m6‘édh as 
envisaged by ED is not a priestly institution, nor is it intended 
for the performance of a regular ritual, and it is therefore in no 
sense an alternative to the Ark. The Tent and the Ark are two 
separate institutions derived from different social and spiritual 
spheres of ancient Israelite life—prophecy (nabhi’ism) and priest- 
hood—each of which evolved its own particular symbols and 
rites. And the essential difference between them, according to 
ED, is evident even in their different positions in relation to the 
camp. 

On the broad canvas portraying the life of the Israelites in the 
wilderness the Pentateuchal sources find room for all manner of 
phenomena which existed when the nation was settled in the Land 
of Canaan. Some of these phenomena are described as fully as 
possible, while others are presented in a fragmentary, “em- 
bryonic” form, or completely omitted, on account of the special 
circumstances of life in the desert encampment. It all depends on 
the preconceived notions, emphasis and special viewpoint of the 
soutce in question. The life of the Israelites in Canaan was varied 
and many-sided, and this many-sidedness might well have been 
reflected, after all, upon the desert period. Hence the Tent of 
moedh and the Ark of ED represent two distinct phenomena 
existing in historical reality: the first provides a special kind of 


1 See op. cit. (above, p. 59, n. 1), pp. 216 ff., 239-42. Similar is the view 
of J. Morgenstern in his paper “The Ark, the Ephod and the Tent of Meet- 
ing”, H.U.C.A. xvut (1943/4), 17-18, 23-30, 32-46: the “Tent of Meeting” 
was the shrine of the southern tribes that entered Canaan from Egypt under 
the leadership of Moses; it was simply an empty kubbe, like the kubbe of the 
pre-Islamic Arabs. The kubbe of the northern tribes, on the other hand 
(according to Morgenstern this is what is designated in the O.T. by the 
words “ephod” and “ark”’), contained fetishes. This is the essence of 
Morgenstern’s thesis, without all its attendant conjectures. It is of interest 
that Morgenstern had expressed similar ideas twenty-five years previously in 
his article “The Tent of Meeting”’, J.A.O.S. xxxvul (1918), 125-39. In this 
earlier article, however, it seems to me that Morgenstern was right in several 
details. There he defined the character of the ’dhel mé‘édh in “J” quite cor- 
rectly (he assigns Exod. xxxiii. 7-11 to J) and rightly felt that the descriptions 
of the prophetic revelation connected with it were essentially of the same 
nature as what is related of Moses in the cleft of the rock and of Elijah in the 
cave on Mount Sinai-Horeb. 
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retreat for nabh?ic ecstasy, which is far removed from human 
habitation; the second is the kernel, so to speak, of a permanent 
sanctuary, and as such belongs in the heart of the community. 
That in ED these two institutions have the form of tents and 
neither is a family tent should not mislead us: after all, the whole 
Israelite encampment consists of tents. The decisive point is that 
not one, but two different tents are envisaged by these sources, 
representing different institutions and being maintained in the 
camp simultaneously. 


THE CONCEPTION OF P: THE “’OHEL MOSEDH” 
MERGED WITH THE TABERNACLE 


P is unique amongst the sources in that it combines its cultic 
Tabernacle and the prophetic-nabhi’ic retreat of the abe! mé‘édh 
into a single institution. Hence, im P the ’obe/ mé‘édh does not 
stand outside the camp, nor does the Cloud of Glory descend 
upon its entrance; instead, it is identified with the sanctuary in 
the centre of the camp and its cloud becomes one with the cloud 
that is ever present in the Holy of Holies. In P nabhi’ic ecstasy is 
unknown—God converses with Moses from out of the cloud 
that rests upon the wings of the cherubim. All in all, the ’dbe/ 
m6‘édb in P accords with the special, rigorous conceptions con- 
cerning the sanctuary held by this source. Moses enters the 
sanctuary alone, while neither Joshua, as is well known—nor 
any other attendant of the prophet’s—is permitted even to set 
foot inside it. 

Of this single institution P uses both the priestly name mishkan 
and the prophetic-nabhi’ic term ’dhe/ mé‘édh indiscriminately and 
without any difference of meaning. (Alternative names are 
mishkan ha‘edhiith (Tabernacle of Testimony) or dhbel ha‘édbith 
(Tent of Testimony).) Indeed, the use of the prophetic term is 
actually slightly more common and occurs even in connexion 
with matters of a purely priestly nature, as in the passages con- 
taining the sacrificial laws (Lev. i-v; vi—vii), or the two sections 
dealing with the installation of the priests (Exod. xxix; Lev. viii- 
ix) throughout which the term ’ohe/ mé“édb is used. We also find 
the composite form mishkan ’ohel mé“edh (Exod. xxxix. 32; xl. 2, 6, 
29; cf. xxxix. 40; similarly in I Chron. vi. 32). P explains the 
name *dhe/ mé‘édh in the prophetic sense of the words: "@sher 
wwwa‘edh lakhem shammah, i.e. ““whetre I will come to you at an 
appointed time” (Exod. xxix. 42-3). But P applies the same 
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interpretation even to the word ‘édhith (testimony) as if this too 
had the etymological significance of “‘God’s coming at an 
appointed time” (bid. xxx. 6; Num. xvii. 4; cf. Exod. xxv. 22; 
xxx. 36). Clearly, then, in this case, this is an interpretation based 
merely on the association of similar sounds, a popular etymology, 
of the type found everywhere in the Old Testament. In fact, 
“edbiith is derived from the root ‘#dh (= to bear witness), and not 
from yd‘adb (=to appoint). Hence “édhdth refers to the legal 
“document” deposited in the Ark (the Tables) which serves as 
a witness before God the King; it does not refer to the appearing 
of the Cloud of Glory which results from prophetic-nabh?ic 
invocation. The Hebrew roots ‘édb and ya‘adb, though cognate in 
form, are different in meaning; and ‘édhéth and mé‘édh ate two 
distinct conceptions. In P, however, where the two originally 
separate phenomena signified by these words have merged into 
a single entity, the semantic distinction between the words 
themselves has also become blurred.! 


1 The explanation given here may be compared with the view several 
times expressed by E. Kaufmann in his Hebrew book The History of the 
Israelite Faith (1, 134-5, 716-17; 11, 77-8, 467-8). My view differs in various 
points from that put forward by Prof. Kaufmann. He conjectures that the 
*ohel mé‘édh of JE contained the Ark. He also accepts the analogy between 
Samuel, the acolyte of Eli, and Joshua, the attendant of Moses (see Joc. cit. 
and 11, 104), while von Rad’s opinion on this matter is rejected by him (n, 
354, 0. 9). My position, though in certain respects close to von Rad’s (see 
G. von Rad, Die Priesterschrift im Hexateuch (1934), pp. 182-6), differs from it 
in many fundamental details. Thus, the two institutions combined into one by 
P are not, as von Rad thinks, the ’dhe/ mé‘édh and the Ark, but the ’ahe/ mé‘édh 
and the Tabernacle of which the Ark forms an inseparable part in P. The Tent 
of mé‘édh is amalgamated by P with an entire sanctuary, and not with one of 
its individual appurtenances. Von Rad tries to find traces and hints in P of a 
conception of the sanctuary as the dwelling-place of God. Actually, this 
conception is much more than hinted at in P: it underlies the whole cultic 
complex of this source (though no longer consciously recognized by it as 
such). Space prevents further discussion of this question. Again, von Rad, 
like most of the commentators, fails to observe that E places the Cloud of 
Glory outside the Tent of mé‘édb. While he grasps the true relations between 
Moses and Aaron and the difference between their functions in P, he would 
make Aaron officiate primarily in the court, beside the outer altar. In fact, the 
High Priest’s main sphere of ritual activity was inside the sanctuary (as I may 
have occasion to prove elsewhere), but without his in any way infringing 


the prophetic functions of Moses, which, according to P, were also performed 
within. 
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THE CONTRADICTION BETWEEN THE SOURCES 
AND THE HISTORICAL REALITY 


We must now ask how far all this corresponds to the actual 
historical reality. Was the special retreat for nabhi’ic inspiration 
through communion with God, as depicted in the form of the 
Tent of wé‘édh of ED, combined with the cultic sanctuary, as 
presupposed by P? 

As is well known, there has recently been a tendency to 
assume that the Prophets, as a class, had a permanent cw/tic 
function in the Temple. This theory has developed out of various 
views expressed, in the course of the study of the psalm literature, 
by the Scandinavian school and above all in the works of 
Mowinckel.! Without entering into the details of this theory, we 
must emphasize that it is in any case irrelevant to the question 
under discussion in this article. We are not concerned here with 
the “‘cultic” aspect of the prophetic activity, but with the 
revelationary element which is its distinguishing feature and the 
nucleus of its essence. According to P, the sanctuary is in no 
sense a place set aside for cultic activity on the part of the nabhi’, 
but only the scene of the revelation of the Divine Presence. Or, 
to put it more exactly: it is in the innermost spot of the House of 
God (the space between the wings of the cherubim) where the 
aura of the Divine Being is most intense, in that same focal point 
on which all the ritual performances converge and from which 
emanates the all-pervading holiness of the House, it is there that 
the theophany, according to P, is vouchsafed to the nabhi’?. What 
is especially interesting here is the remarkable fact that both ED 
and P, to all intents and purposes, agree that the revelation of the 
Divine Presence to the prophet is, in some sense, bound up with 
permanent institutions and houses. This was no longer the case 
in the period of the First Temple, by which time prophets could 
be vouchsafed the theophany anywhere, even in Nineveh or on 
the Babylonian river Kebar. It would seem that both ED and 
P have preserved, in this matter, the record of old traditions 
from the pre-Kingdom era. But the question is whether, in that 
early era, the Tent of mé‘édh, as a nabhi’ic retreat, was an integral 
part of the sanctuary, or quite separate from it. Whose evidence 
is to be preferred—that of ED, or that of P? 

P’s conception might seem to be confirmed by I Sam. i-iii 


™ An excellent summary is given by O. Eissfeldt, “The Prophetic Litera- 
ture”, The O.T. and Modern Study, ed. H. H. Rowley (1951), pp. 119-26. 
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where the revelation to the prophet occurs inside the House of 
God at Shiloh. There is no possible analogy between the sanc- 
tuary of Shiloh and the Tent of mé‘édhb in ED, or between 
Samuel, the attendant of Eli, and Joshua, the attendant of Moses. 
For as we have shown, the Tent in ED has nothing at all in 
common with a sanctuary. Joshua is the attendant of a prophet, 
whereas Samuel is the acolyte of a priest. Samuel becomes a 
prophet by virtue of his own qualities and all Israel knows that 
“Samuel was established to be a prophet of the Lord” (I Sam. iii. 
20), while Eli was never a prophet at all. But there zs an analogy 
between the House of God at Shiloh, as described in I Sam. i-iii, 
and the Tabernacle of P. Both of them are essentially cultic 
institutions; and the presupposition that the innermost parts of 
both of them were also the scenes of divine revelation to 
prophets is one of the instructive points of contact between them. 
It is further worth noting that the House of God at Shiloh, like 
the Tabernacle of P, is also called ’obe/ mé‘édh (ibid. ii. 22), and 
we see no reason to consider these words here as an editorial 
insertion. 

However, what can really be learnt from the evidence of this 
analogy? The most that we can infer from it is that, in the earliest 
Houses of Yahweh, the innermost room also was believed to be a 
place destined for theophanies. In these cases the Holy of Holies 
of the cult was identical with the scene of the prophetic—nabh?’ic 
inspiration. Such undoubtedly was the historical reality in the 
early periods of Israel. At the same time, it cannot be inferred 
from this that the focal points of cultic sanctity were, in these 
early periods, the on/y places where the Divine Presence was 
revealed to n*bhi?im. There must have been, in these self-same 
periods, other places where the n*bhi’im received their divine 
inspiration. And one of these additional places was no doubt that 
unique institution referred to in ED, the Tent of mé‘édh. ‘This 
institution, as such, is ignored by P, which retains only its name 
as a designation of its cultic Tabernacle. Such a change follows 
logically from the specifically priestly bias of P which subordinates 
everything else to the sanctuary. Moreover, the designation of 
the Tabernacle of P as ’dhe/ mé‘édh can find even a justification by 
the fact that this sanctuary, after all, is envisaged also as a place of 
prophetic revelation. In the same way I Sam. i-iii only applies 
the term ’dhbe/ mé“édh to the sanctuary of Shiloh. However, the 
real, historical Tent of mé‘édh was apparently quite different. 
Though no mention is made of it in the First Prophets, its main 
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features are so “‘realistically”’, so sensibly delineated in ED that it 
is quite impossible to regard them as an arbitrary fiction. We are, 
therefore, obliged to give priority in this matter to the evidence 
of E and D. 

Thus we may infer that the real Tent of mé‘édh was an ancient 
institution of the Yahwistic religion, which took shape in 
ptophetic-nabhi’ic circles, and that its true nature is to be found 
in the descriptions given by the sources ED. For the following 
consideration is decisive. It is possible to understand how this 
institution came to be so completely absorbed into the Taber- 
nacle of P that its original form was obliterated and only the 
name, ’ohel mé“edh, remained as a designation of something else: 
all this can be explained by the peculiarly hierocentric bias which 
characterizes the priestly source from beginning to end. Whereas, 
if this institution had from the first been an integral part of the 
cultic sanctuary, we should be completely at a loss to explain why 
ED saw fit to remove it from there." 


™ Translation from German by the editors. 
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ARAMAIC MARRIAGE CONTRACTS: 
CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


By REUVEN Y ARON, Jerusalem 


In an article published in this journal! I have discussed the 
Aramaic marriage contracts from Elephantine in considerable 
detail. However, a minute change in the restoration of one word 
compels me to return once more to this topic and to subject 
some of my conclusions to far-reaching revision. I make use of 
this opportunity also for some other additions. 


I. A MINUTE CHANGE IN RESTORATION 


The first marriage contract to be published was A.P. 15 ( = Sayce- 
Cowley, Papyrus G). There provisions concerning dispositions of 
property in case of the death (a) of the husband, (J) of the wife 
(lines 17-22), are followed by provisions concerning divorce 
(a) by the wife, (d) by the husband (lines 22-9). The document 
then continues as follows: 
(29) ... w[..] ygwm ‘1 mpthyh (30) lirkwth mn byth zy ’shwr wnkswly 
wqnynh yntn lb (31) ksp krin 20 wy‘[bd] lh dyn spr’ znh... 
And...will rise up against Miphtahiah to drive her out from his, 
Ashot’s, house, and his goods and his possessions, he shall give to 
her silver, 20 kerashin, and he shall do unto her the law of this 
document. 


The document then goes on to provide against the husband’s 
taking a second wife. If one bears in mind the context of 
divorce, it was quite plausible to restore in line 29 w[hn] yqum, 
etc.—‘‘and if he will rise up, etc.”, and indeed Sayce-Cowley did 
so already in the editio princeps. In other words, the clause was 
understood as referring to an act of the husband. This restoration 
and the interpretation necessarily following from it have been 
widely accepted, and I am not aware of express dissent from 
them.? They gave rise to the now dominant distinction between 

1 111 (1958), 1 ff. Readings and translations in the present note which 
differ from that of Cowley or Kraeling are accounted for there. 

2 But a different (correct) reading is implied in H. L. Ginsberg’s translation 
“and [whoever] arises, etc.” (A.N.E.T. 2nd ed. p. 223). However, in his 
review of the Brooklyn Papyri (J..A.0.S. 1954, p. 159), Ginsberg does not 
comment on the passage. 
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ARAMAIC MARRIAGE CONTRACTS 


legal divorce (Sn’h) and illegal expulsion of the wife, for which the 
vetb ¢rk was employed, and which was combated by the imposi- 
tion of a heavy penalty upon the expelling husband.! 

P. Brooklyn 7, one of the two marriage contracts published by 
Kraeling, contained the same provision (lines 30-2), also con- 
veniently damaged at the very same place. Kraeling indeed 
refrained from any insertion in the gap at the beginning of the 
clause, but by restoring y]gwm ‘[nnyh—“ Ananiah will rise up”, he 
fully endorsed Cowley’s view. 

Actually, after examining P. Brooklyn 7, one ought to have 
felt rather dissatisfied with this interpretation, and that because of 
the very queer sequence of the various provisions: clauses con- 
cerning divorce at the initiative of (2) the husband, (d) the wife 
(lines 21-8) are followed by the disposition of the husband’s 
property in case of his predecease (lines 28-30), by the clause on 
expulsion discussed here (lines 30-2), by a provision forbidding 
a second marriage of the wife (lines 33-4); and only then is the 
link with lines 28 ff. restored by the disposition of the wife’s 
property in case of her predecease. What might have caused the 
scribe to interpolate provisions of an apparently entirely different 
nature in between the clauses on the disposition of property? 
The question was never put: inertia and the impression of a 
reasonable sequence in A.P. 15 misled everybody? into following 
the lead of Sayce—Cowley. 

But Cowley’s restoration (and all that follows from it) is 
proved wrong by a demotic marriage contract, P. dem. Berlin 
13593, also from Elephantine.3 This document, of 198 B.C., 
contains a clause, unparalleled in any other demotic marriage 
contract,* which is identical with the one under discussion. There 
are no gaps here, and the whole clause reads as follows: 


Jedermann in der Welt (p3 rmt nb (n) p} 8), der dich aus meinem Hause 
werfen wird und meine Habe von dir entfernt, er soll dir das Recht der 


! Without aiming at completeness we refer, e.g., to Cowley, ad loc.; E. G. 
Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (1953), p. 217; H. Cazelles, 
Syria (1955), p. 83; J. J. Rabinowitz, Jewish Law (1956), p. 54; my article 
quoted in note 1, pp. 2of. Still further went J. N. Epstein, Jahrbuch der 
Jidischen Literarischen Gesellschaft, v1 (1908), 370f., and E. Volterra, Studi 
Della Vida, 1 (1956), 594. They interpreted the clause as referring to a proper 
act of divorce by the husband. 

2 See the preceding footnote. 

3 Published by W. Erichsen, Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (1939), no. 8. Cf. E. Y. Kutscher, J..4.0.S. (1954), p. 244b. 

4 But then none from Elephantine are preserved. 
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obigen Frauenschrift, die ich dir gemacht habe, tun, mit Notwendig- 
keit, ohne Verharren, ohne jedes Strauben. 


Applying jedermann in der Welt to the Aramaic documents, we 
have to conclude that the correct reading in A.P. 15 and P, 
Brooklyn 7 is not whn yqum, etc., but wzy ygwm— And whoever 
will rise up, etc.” By this minute change we get, in P. Brooklyn 7, 
lines 28-36, a coherent text, dealing with dispositions in con- 
templation of death: 


(i) The husband dies and there is no issue of the marriage: 

(28) wh[n] ymwt ‘nnyhwhr zkr (29) wagbhl’yty Lh mn | yhwy)| im‘ ’ntth yhwysm 
hy [.|bd|rth bbyth wnkswhy (30) wqnynh [wki zy ?yty lb 

And if Ananiah should die, and a child, male or female, there is not to 
him from Yehoyishma his wife, Yehoyishma, she shall. . .over his 
house, and his goods, and his possessions, and all that is to him. 
(a) Penalty for interference with the widow: 

(30) wzy_ylqwm ‘(1 yhwysm‘| lirkwth mn byth (31) [zy ‘unyh wnkswhy wqnyn\h 
wkl xy ’ytl_y lh _yn\tn l[h’by|gdn’ zy ksp (32) Rrin ‘Srn b’bny [mlk’| kspr 
2 110 wy‘bd [lh\ dyn spr’ znh wl? dyn 

And whoever will rise up against Yehoyishma to drive her out from his, 
Ananiah’s, house, and his goods and his possessions and all that is 
to him, he shall give to her a fine of silver, kerashin 20 by royal 
weight, silver 2 R to the 10, and he shall do to her the law of this 
document, and no suit (shall obtain). 
(b) Proviso: Yehoyishma must not remarry: 

(33) dha I Slyth yh[wysm‘ 1\bb‘1b b‘1 bra br [mn\ ‘nny whn t'bd kwt (34) $vb 
hy y‘bdwn l{h dyn §n’h 

But Yehoyishma shall not have power to marry another husband 
except Anani, and if she does thus, divorce it is, they shall do to her 
the law of divorce. 

(ii) The wife dies and there is no issue of the marriage: 

(34) wha] tmwt | yhwysm‘| whr [zkr]| wngbh T’ (35) ’yty Lb mn ‘nny b‘[lh ‘nny 
hw yrinh |tkwnt\h wnksyh wqnynh wki (36) xy ?yt[_y] 1b 

And if Yehoyishma should die, and a child, male or female, there is not 
to her from Anani, her husband, Anani, he shall inherit from her, 
her substance, and her goods and her possessions and all that is to 
her. 


We see then that the ‘expulsion clause’ is designed merely to 
protect the position of the wife subsequent to the death of the 
husband. It is in A.P. 15 that the clause is at the wrong place, 
and this misled Cowley into formulating his theory concerning 
legal divorce and illegal expulsion. 


1 Cf. the parallel provision in A.P. 15: 30. Kraeling’s wmn nkswhy wanyn\h 
does not fill up the gap. 
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Also to be abandoned is all that I have written about the clause 
concerning a second marriage of the wife (novae nuptiae clause).! 
This turns out to be nothing more than a proviso to the clause 
safeguarding the wife from expulsion. Her hold over the 
property left by the predeceased husband is limited to the time of 
het widowhood. If she remarries, that puts her on the same 
footing as a divorcee—she will be able to keep her own, but the 
property of her late husband will revert to his family. In 
P. Brooklyn 7, then, the rights of the widow over the property of 
her husband amount only to a usufruct durante viduitate. 

A few final remarks on rk. This verb, like its Hebrew equi- 
valent, may indeed be used as a term of divorce.” It is apparently 
so used in P. Brooklyn 2: 13 f.: ...2? ’R/ msl lplty mn tht lobk br 
mn xy nt tirk mh tmt...—“‘‘...I shall not be able to take away 
Palti from under thy heart except if thou dost drive out his 
mother Tamut...”. As long as the expulsion theory stood, it was 
not difficult to harmonize this passage with it. Kraeling did so, 
and I followed him. By itself it will not furnish support for an 
attempt to resurrect that theory. For the use of #rk unconnected 
with divorce (as in A.P. 15 and P. Brooklyn 7), see the frag- 
mentary A.P. 46: 8, and P. Brooklyn 6: 16, where the wording is 
in full correspondence with that in the clauses here examined: gy 
qui ‘lyky lirktky mn bty ...—* Whoever rises up against thee to 
drive thee from the houses. . .””.3 


II. DIVORCE BY CONDUCT 


We should now reconsider the notion of divorce by conduct,‘ 
and try to redefine it in the light of the changed interpretation of 
the novae nuptiae clause, one of the examples on which I based 
divorce by conduct. What is the meaning of sn’h hy? Is it to be 
tendered “‘it is (ground for) divorce”, or “divorce it is”? It 
seems to me that the question is resolved by the novae nuptiae 
clause: a second marriage of the widow is considered equal to 
divorce, and this cannot possibly be understood as “‘ground for 
divorce”. And if that is so, the same construction must be 
applied also in the other clauses (taking a second wife, obliga- 


1 ].S.S. loc. cit. pp. 26 f., 36, 39. 

2 For ample documentation, see J. N. Epstein, /oc. cit. 
3 Cf. already Volterra, Joc. cit. p. 592. 

4 J.S.S. loc. cit. pp. 11 ff, 23 f. 
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tions concerning mutual behaviour), where an interpretation 
“ground for divorce” would not a priori be precluded. 

On the other hand, I believe now that the difference between 
the two constructions is not as fundamental as I once thought. 
Divorce by conduct, as I now see it, means that the aggrieved 
party has power to point to the culpable conduct of the spouse 
as an act of divorce. The aggrieved husband or wife does not say 
“thou hast given me cause for divorce”, but “‘thou hast divorced 
me’’. Thus restrictively understood divorce by conduct need not 
diminish the requirements of publicity, that is to say prior to such 
an announcement the vinculum matrimonii would continue to exist, 
and especially a party would not be able to claim that its own 
wrongful behaviour amounted to divorce. So, for example, 
where the wife is in contravention of the “‘behaviour clause”’, she 
cannot, on that ground alone, regard the marriage as dissolved; 
hence her intercourse witha third person would amount to adultery. 

If the present interpretation is correct, the innovation would 
be that the marriage can be terminated otherwise than by formal 
declaration of divorce. Avoiding altogether the notion of 
“ground for divorce”, the announcement of the aggrieved party 
is not a declaration of divorce, but merely a statement that the 
transgressor by his act has dissolved the marriage. 


Ill. THE DOUBLE NEGATION IN THE 
“BEHAVIOUR CLAUSE” 


We have seen! that the key to the understanding of the “‘ beha- 
viour clause” (P. Brooklyn 7: 37-40) is that the double negation 
“not to be able not to do” equals a strong affirmation, “to be 
obliged to do”. Kraeling in his translation (“‘not be able to go 
to law...”’) suppressed the second negation. 

Actually, he was rendering the passage in conformity with the 
postulates of Semitic grammar: a double negation is a negation 
emphasized, not an affirmation. It seems then that the double 
negation here employed reflects a demotic idiom. Cf. W. 
Spiegelberg, Demotische Grammatik, sec. 481: Zwei Negationen 
verstdrken eine positive Bedeutung. He adduces the following 
example from P. Ryl. dem. 9, 2/18: bn ’w=j rb tm hb = (literally) 
“TI shall not be able not to send” =“I shall be compelled to 
send”. This is exactly the same construction as that in the 
Aramaic “‘behaviour clause”’. 


1 JSS. loc. cit. p. 28. 
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J. Gray, The KRT Text in the Literature of Ras Shamra. A Social Myth of 
Ancient Canaan. (Documenta et Monumenta Orientis Antiqui, Vv.) 1955. 
Pp. x+66. (Brill, Leiden. Price: Fl. 10.) 


In the present work, Dr John Gray believes he can prove a double thesis: 
first, that “the historical interpretation of Virolleaud and Dussaud with its 
far-reaching implications for Hebrew history must be given up”; and 
secondly, that “the text still remains an invaluable document for the study of 
sociology and particularly the ideology of kingship in patriarchal Canaan” 
(p. vii). These are bold claims, and the reader will follow with interest the 
author’s argument and the proofs he advances. 

As is well known, the “Légende de Kéret, roi des Sidoniens”—already 
in 1938 Professor Baumgartner showed that the connexion with Sidon was 
based on a false restoration of a mutilated text—was the object of numerous 
critiques, commentaries and attempts at interpretation. In his introduction, 
Dr Gray reviews briefly and opportunely the opinions already expressed: 
largely historical interpretation, epic with historical core, and cultic myth 
with or without historical reference. Dr Gray’s own position is not entirely 
clear. Although he speaks of “saga”, he would appear not completely to 
reject the element of myth, while admitting an element of domestic history. 
He says: “We would, however, see in the marriage of Krt and Hry, the 
daughter of the King Pb/, a reminiscence of the symbiosis of Semite and 
Hurrian in North Syria” (p. 2). The author even believes he can determine 
the Si#z im Leben of what he considers to be ultimately “a social myth”: “The 
conservation of such a text, which has no very striking or heroic theme to 
ensure it against oblivion, was due, we feel, to its regular use in given circum- 
stances in the social life of the ancient Canaanite community. This we suppose 
to have been the wedding of the King” (p. 5). 

It is difficult to discuss or refute a “feeling” and a supposition. The 
teviewer’s own position on this debated question is, no doubt, sufficiently 
known; it was put forward in 1957 in the collection of essays L’ Ancien 
Testament et l’Orient, and again in 1958 in Myth, Ritual and Kingship. Essays on 
the Theory and Practice of Kingship in the Ancient Near East and in Israel. The core 
of the problem still remains in the acceptance or rejection of a concrete 
geographical framework. No one, in the reviewet’s opinion, has refuted the 
brilliant thesis of R. de Vaux concerning the Galilean framework of the action 
described or sung in the cycle of Keret. For himself, the reviewer adheres to 
it and invites the reader to compare the original text with his proposed 
translation (lines 110-13 =212-17): 


wor .nn.‘rm rn “ And station yourself in the city of Sharona, 
pdrm .s‘t in the city of Sa‘at, 

bSdm .btbt in the fields of Hybt, 

bgrnt .bpst.s‘t in the threshing floor of Hpst Sa‘at, 
bn(p)k.S’ebt near the fountain of Shebt, 

bbqr .mml’at near the spring of Mimlat.” 


as 
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When we know that on a modern map of Galilee we find within a radius of 
15 km. around the double site of Khirbet ed-Damiyeh (udm rbt and ’udm trrt 
of the Keret text) the localities of Sarona, Khirbet es-Sa‘d, Kefr Sabt and 
Khirbet Mimla, we are entitled to believe that the occurrence of these five 
toponyms in such a restricted space is not a matter of chance, a happy although 
baffling one. The translation and the explanations which Dr Gray proposes 
have not in any way affected our conviction. He renders: “Then abide at the 
city; watch at the town. To and fro in the fields ply the women cutting wood, 
congregating in the open spaces; to and fro at the well ply the women 
drawing water, filling the jars at the spring.” Not only do we lose here the 
double site of Khirbet ed-Damiyeh—no identification or even translation is 
suggested for ’udm—but the excellent strategy of King Keret, occupying a 
town to the north and the south of the capital of King Pb/, of fields and a 
water spring, is replaced by “women cutting wood” and “drawing water”. 
Let us note further that the capital of Keret seems to admit of a double site; 
bbr rbt and br trrt.! R. DE LANGHE 


D. Winton Tuomas (ed.), Documents from Old Testament Times (translated 
with introductions and notes by members of the Society for Old Testament 
Study). 1958. Pp. xxvi+302+16 plates. (Nelson, Edinburgh. Price: 
185.) 


A generation of Biblical scholars has been indebted to the Society for Old 
Testament Study for its publications (The People and the Book, ed. by A. S. 
Peake, 1925; Record and Revelation, ed. by H. Wheeler Robinson, 1938; The 
Old Testament and Modern Study, ed. by H. H. Rowley in 1951), its annual Book 
List, and the stimulus it has given to Old Testament studies. The present 
volume is intended to commemorate the fortieth year of the existence of the 
Society. It presents selected non-Biblical documents, chosen to illustrate the 
more important aspects of the supplementation of the Old Testament story 
by inscriptions of a variety of kinds and from many ages. Although designed 
to meet the needs of non-professional Biblical students and the interested 
general reader, the book cannot be neglected by the professional scholar, who 
will find in the translations and notes fresh interpretations which he cannot 
ignore. The inscriptional materials are illustrated in clear, glossy photo- 
graphic reproduction. 

The reviewer would place this book alongside two comparable volumes 
also published in 1958, viz. Ira M. Price, O. R. Sellers and C. L. Carlson, The 
Monuments of the Old Testament, and J. B. Pritchard (ed.), The Ancient Near 
East; An Anthology of Texts and Pictures. These three volumes are an indis- 
pensable resource of the library of the church school, college, and seminary 
library, the minister, teacher, student, and interested layman. Treating the 
same general area, each has its own virtues. The original translations of 
selected texts or of pertinent extracts of the texts, the illuminating introduc- 
tions, the notes or commentary on the texts, and the selected bibliographies 
appended to the various texts are part of the contribution of the present 
volume. 

A wide variety of types of text have been chosen: (1) epics, legends and 
myths, (2) a legal text (Hammurabi’s code), (3) historical texts, (4) wisdom 


1 Translation from French by the editors. 
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texts, (5) hymns and prayers, (6) letters, (7) love songs, (8) a tale (Sinuhe), 
(9) an agricultural calendar (from Gezer), (10) seals, (11) weights, (12) coins. 
To give a little of the deserved credit at least the areas of the tasks of the 
twenty-one contributors should be noted here. The cuneiform documents are 
presented by J. V. Kinnier Wilson, W. J. Martin, C. J. Mullo Weir, D. J. 
Wiseman, T. Fish, W. G. Lambert and J. Gray; the Egyptian documents, 
R. J. Williams, T. W. Thacker and J. M. Plumley; the Hebrew documents, 
J. Mauchline, J. N. Schofield, N. H. Snaith, D. Winton Thomas, D. Diringer, 
J. Weingreen; the Aramaic documents, M. Black, W. D. McHardy, H. H. 
Rowley, A. E. Goodman; the Moabite Stone, E. Ullendorff. Among the 
cuneiform documents are, of course, the Ugaritic texts, done by J. Gray. 
This is an imposing array of scholars. 

The frequent presentation of more relevant extracts rather than the 
complete texts will be appreciated by the general reader. For instance, within 
38 pages D. J. Wiseman presents extracts from two Shalmaneser III inscrip- 
tions, from two Adad-nirari inscriptions, from three Tiglath-pileser III 
inscriptions, nine extracts from eight Sargonid inscriptions, extracts from 
four of Sennacherib’s inscriptions and from three others which deal with his 
death, an extract from Esarhaddon’s annals, and five extracts from the 
Babylonian Chronicle. The selected sections trom the Enuma Elish or Epic 
of Creation are presented on the basis of a new analysis of stanza division. 
The translator (Wilson) believes that the Babylonian epic, in contrast with the 
Flood story, “‘has no connections of any kind or at any point with Genesis”. 
Sargon II is properly favoured over Shalmaneser V as the Assyrian king who 
captured Samaria. Noting objections to the position, Wiseman seems to have 
a mild preference for the theory of two campaigns by Sennacherib against 
Jerusalem. In contrast with some and in accord with the reviewer’s opinion, 
Gray believes the Baal myths refer to seasonal cycles, the conflict of Baal and 
the waters being appropriate to the autumnal New Year festival, when the 
same theme of the kingship of God was celebrated among the Hebrews, and 
the conflict of Baal and Death (Mot) representing conflict of fertility and 
sterility in vegetation. The influence of the latter on Hebrew literature was 
confined to language and imagery. Noting that King Keret was called “the 
son of El”, and that the Hebrew king might be regarded as the son of God 
by adoption, Gray believes this could have given rise to the conception of the 
king as “god”, for which he quotes Ps. xlv. 6. Typical of the constant regard 
of the writers for the relevance of the texts to the understanding of Old 
Testament history and religion are Black’s discussion of the relevance of the 
Zakir inscription for the Old Testament story of Israel’s dealings with Syria 
in II Kings xiii. 14 ff., Rowley’s comments on the import of the Elephantine 
papyri for the Ezra~Nehemiah chronology, and Schofield’s interpretation of 
the religious significance of the Samaria ostraca. Ullendorff renders the 
famous crux, ’r’/ dwdh, in line 12 of the Moabite stone “altar-hearth of 
David”. In any case, the association of dwdh with Mari dawidum must be 
abandoned, the latter not being a “title of dignity”, but rather meaning 
“defeat”, as Tadmor has shown (J.N.E.S. (1958), p. 130). The index of some 
1000 Biblical references is an indication of the seriousness with which the 
writers have taken their task of relating their documents to the Old Testament 
materials. HERBERT G. MAY 
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J. B. PrrrcHarp (ed.), The Ancient Near East. An Anthology of Texts and 
Pictures. 1959. Pp. xx+380, incl. 197 illustrations. (Princeton University 
Press and Oxford University Press. Price: 40s.) 


The invaluable collection of Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old 
Testament and the equally important work The Ancient Near East in Pictures, 
both edited by J. B. Pritchard, are too costly to be in many private libraries, 
Many will therefore welcome this abridged edition of the two works in a 
single volume, at a modest price. Professor Pritchard has selected the more 
important of the texts of the larger volume, sometimes giving only that 
portion of the text which is of most interest to the Biblical student, prefixing 
the short introduction—again sometimes shortened—that stood in the 
earlier work, and giving a selection of the brief notes that stood beneath the 
text. The translations, therefore, as in the original work, are made by a team 
of specialists, all of whom are American scholars of the highest distinction. 
There are myths and tales from Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Hittite and Ugaritic 
sources, legal texts from Mesopotamia, historical texts from Egypt, Assyria 
and Babylonia, Palestinian, Canaanite and Aramaic inscriptions, ritual texts 
and hymns, wisdom texts and songs, and a selection of letters. In the original 
edition the brief notes often helped the reader to see the importance of the 
various texts for the study of the Old Testament, but in the present edition 
Professor Pritchard has placed in the margin Biblical references which will 
help him in this respect. There is also an index of Biblical references. 

Similarly, in the case of the illustrations, which are collected together at 
the end of the volume, Professor Pritchard has selected 197 from the larger 
edition, which will be of most value to the student of the Old Testament. 
They are excellently produced and widely representative. 

This volume will inevitably be brought into comparison with the recently 
issued work edited by Professor D. Winton Thomas, Documents from Old 
Testament Times. Professor Pritchard’s volume contains more texts and more 
illustrations than Professor Thomas’s, but is correspondingly dearer, while 
the editorial material in Professor Thomas’s volume will be found much 
fuller than in the present work, and offers more information on the signi- 
ficance for the student of the Bible. It is much to be hoped that both volumes 
will find a place in many school libraries. H. H. ROWLEY 


R. A. Parker and W. H. Dusperstein, Babylonian Chronology, 626 B.c.- 
A.D. 75 (Brown University Studies, xx). 1956. Pp. xii+48. (Brown 
University Press, Providence. Price: $2.50.) 


This reference book is divided into two main sections, the evidence for the 
dating of the beginning and end of the kings’ reigns and tables for the easy 
translation of the dates for the Babylonian calendar into the Julian. Both are 
of importance, not only to the oriental and classical scholar but also to the 
Biblical student who will find this the best source for translating any Biblical 
date given in the Babylonian calendar covered by the lists. In addition, a 
useful reference list of the Seleucid and Parthian kings, but without supporting 
evidence, is given on p. 24. 

The reconstruction of the Babylonian calendar (chap. 1) is rendered possible 
since by 747 B.c. the Babylonians had recognized from centuries of observa- 
tions that 235 lunar months almost equalled the number of days in nineteen 
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solar years. Therefore, seven lunar months had to be intercalated over each 
nineteen-year cycle. At first, the addition of a second month of Ululu or 
Addaru was empirically decided by the king or by priestly officials at 
Babylon. After 370 B.c., the adoption of a standard nineteen-year cycle of 
intercalations enabled the probable calendar to be forecast. A full list of the 
intercalary months mentioned in the cuneiform literature is given with 
references to the sources. 

The gradual accumulation and publication of many thousands of texts, 
many dated in the Neo-Babylonian and later periods, has made necessary this 
revision of the authors’ earlier study, Babylonian Chronology, 626 B.C.-A.D. 45 
(2nd ed., Chicago, 1946). In addition, data from the recently published Neo- 
Babylonian chronicles! and a king list of the Hellenistic period from Babylon? 
enable the month and often day of accession or decease of some kings to be 
fixed with precision. The whole work is an indirect tribute also to the 
pioneer efforts of the late Father Schaumberger and of Professor A. Sachs, to 
whom Assyriologists owe much for the development of our knowledge of 
the chronological implications of late Babylonian astronomy. 

It would be as difficult to review the tables of Babylonian dates and their 
Julian equivalents as to comment on a nautical almanac or a railway time- 
table. It suffices to say that they are most clearly and competently presented. 
As with the list of regnal years, the only improvements possible will come 
from new textual sources. The accuracy of the figures themselves depends on 
the basic new moon tables prepared by K. Schoch in 1928.3 There is, how- 
ever, no reason to believe that the doubt cast by the later discovery of the 
Babylonian methods for the computation of the last visibilities of Mercury* 
should involve a discrepancy greater than one day in a few dates. Since the 
tables are designed for the historian rather than the astronomer, this is 
telatively unimportant compared with the greater uncertainties in earlier 
Babylonian chronology. 

This book challenges all who handle original texts of the period to search 
for supplementary information which might either establish some of the 
estimated dates (given throughout in italics) or supply closer evidence from 
texts for dates of the kings under discussion. For this reason, the dates on 
some contracts from Sippar, now in the British Museum, but as yet un- 
published, may be of interest. For the beginning of the reign of Amél- 
Marduk, add B.M. 55858 (vi1/1G/acc.=29 Oct. 562 B.c.), also B.M. 32879 
from Babylon (vm1/17/acc. =30 Oct. 562 B.c.); the beginning of the reign of 
Labasi-Marduk, add B.M. 5587 (11/21/acc.=29 May 556 B.c.); the beginning 
of Nabonidus’ reign, B.M. 56951 (111/25/acc.=3 July 556 B.c.); B.M. 57752 
(11/-/acc.); for the end of his reign, B.M. 56884 (v1/23/17—20 Sept. 539 B.C.); 
the beginning of the reign of Cyrus, add B.M. 56154 (vit/21/acc. =17 Oct. 539 
B.C.). Additional support for the intercalated Addaru II in the fourteenth year 
of Nebuchadrezzar II is given by the date on B.M. 113256. p, J. WISEMAN 


' Chronicles of Chaldaean Kings (626 B.c.-556 B.c.) in the British Museum, 
1956. 

2 Iraq, XVI (1954), 202-11. 

3 In S. Langdon and J. K. Fotheringham, The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga. 

4 O. Neugebauer, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, xcv 
(1951), 110-16. 
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D. O. Epzarp, Die “xweite Zwischenzeit” Babyloniens. 1957. Pp. xiv+202. 
(Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden. Price: DM. 28.) 


Dr Edzard gives the name “second intermediate epoch” to what the 
historians of ancient Mesopotamia had hitherto generally called “the epoch 
of Isin-Larsa”’, from the death of the last king of the dynasty of Ur III, Ibbi- 
Sin, to the triumph of Hammurabi, sixth king of the dynasty of Babylon I.' 
The monarchs of Ur III reigned over the whole of Mesopotamia united into 
a single empire, including Assyria. Of this territory Hammurabi later 
brought under his rule at least the southern part around Babylonia. But in 
between these two periods of coherence and unity, the “intermediate” epoch 
of Isin-Larsa is characterized by the breaking up of the country into a large 
number of small kingdoms or principalities, continually at war or in coalition 
with one another. This is the same state of affairs as was found before the 
empire of Agade in the ancient Sumerian epoch, which would thus be “the 
first intermediate epoch” of Mesopotamian history, since everything points 
to the belief that it was preceded by a first Sumerian “empire”’, based at first 
on Uruk and then on Ki8 (cf. A. Falkenstein in Cahiers d’ Histoire mondiale, 1 
(1954), 805 ff.). 

The present work is thus devoted to the study of some 250 years, which 
separate the neo-Sumerian empire of Ur III from the palaeo-Babylonian 
empire—a key period, if one may call it so, for it saw not only the final 
disappearance of the Sumerians as an ethnic and political entity, but also 
enormous changes of all kinds (cf., for example, pp. 4-8 of the present work). 
But this period is still little known and has never been closely analysed. For 
this reason the present work is welcome. 

The author’s plan is simple. After an introduction in which he deals with 
the generalities (aim of the work: pp. 1-10; sources: pp. 10-25 ; chronological 
problems: pp. 25-9), he follows the chronological order and studies in three 
long chapters the principal ““moments” which follow each other in this 
quarter of a millennium. First of all, the end of Ur III, brought about notably 
by the invasion of the nomads Martu/Amurrd (pp. 30-69). Then the kingdom 
of Isin, the immediate successor of that of Ur III (pp. 70-98). Finally, the 
multiple Canaanite dynasties of Larsa, Isin, ESnunna, Babylon (before 
Hammurabi), Kazallu, Marad, Sippar, Ki8, Kisurra/Suruppak, Uruk, Mal- 
gium, which divided Mesopotamia between them before the creation of the 
empire of Hammurabi, who united them. 

The material of this work is obviously extremely rich and this would 
alone be sufficient reason for recommending it to all. Moreover, the author 
has not neglected anything in order to treat the subject with the greatest 
possible fullness and precision: all the sources are quoted, and from this 
point of view the work is remarkably complete and most valuable.? The 


1 We know that the “absolute” chronology of Mesopotamian history up 
to and including the palaeo-Babylonian dynasty is not yet fixed with certainty 
within about a hundred years. The author shows prudence in refusing to 
make a definite decision, following the leading scholars (cf. pp. 25 f.). He 
gives (see notably Appendix A, pp. 185 f.) the dates of the kings according to 
the two systems of S. Smith and of W. F. Albright-F. Cornelius. 

2 Note the valuable table of inscriptions of the kings of the “second 
intermediate epoch” in Appendix B, pp. 187f., and the detailed indexes 
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essential texts are translated and discussed in detail with real philo- 
logical acumen. The historical reconstruction is carried out with lucidity, 
penetration and balance. One recognizes in this the masterly qualities of 
Professor A. Falkenstein who has trained the author, who is his pupil, and 
has imbued him with his own spirit and often with his own ideas. But the 
author proves himself to be also a true scholar, and after this excellent book, 
which is his first major work, we can expect much of him.' Jj. BOTTERO 


E, FuGMANN, Hama. Fouilles et Recherches de la Fondation Carlsberg 1931-1938. 
Vol. 1, no. 1. L’ Architecture des Périodes pré-Hellénistiques. (National- 
museets Skrifter, St. Ber. 1v.) 1958. Pp. xvi+284+10 plates. (National- 
museet, Copenhagen.) 


The publication of this volume, the first of three in the second part of the 
final report on the excavations carried out at Hama during eight seasons 
(1931-8) by the Danish expedition directed by M. Harald Ingholt, is of 
fundamental importance for the archaeology of Syria, particularly for the 
ninth and eighth centuries B.c. The position of Hama, at a point where the 
road from Aleppo to Damascus crosses a bend in the river Orontes, is alone 
sufficient to account for its importance and for the existence of a settled 
community there during the greater part of seven millennia or more. 

The mound at Hama is one of the largest in Syria, its present contours 
being determined very largely by the remains of the Islamic city. These 
remains, together with those of Hellenistic date, constituted a formidable 
obstacle to the excavation of the earlier levels, just as the houses of the 
modern town hindered the excavation of the cremation cemeteries. The 
achievement of the Danish expedition was therefore outstanding, although 
inevitably the deeper levels were reached in only very restricted areas. It is 
clear that conscientious and detailed field-notes were taken, a fact which is 
particularly evident in the description of the buildings of the Iron Age 
citadel (Period E), whose pillage and violent burning are associated with the 
sack of Hama by Sargon in 720 B.c. The problems arising from the excavation 
of buildings constructed of mud-brick and stone (with an extensive use of 
wood for decorative as well as structural purposes), which have been com- 
pletely burnt, were solved with patience and skill by the excavators: for 
example, the impressions of burnt door-frames were recorded, and a massive 
brick pier of forty-eight courses is mentioned as having fallen down into the 
antechamber on the ground floor of the palace (Building II); in the same room 
fallen fragments of the upper floor showed ten coats of plaster, a fact rightly 
said to indicate a fairly long lifetime for this building. The desertion of the 
site after 720 B.C., followed by the terracing and deep foundations of Hellen- 
istic times, were factors almost as much the cause of the very ruinous condi- 
tion of the citadel of Period E as the looting which preceded its destruction. 
Nevertheless, enough remained to provide invaluable evidence of staircases, 


(pp. 189-201). Perhaps the latter are too numerous: there are altogether nine 
(Sumerian words; Akkadian words; grammar; towns; countries and popu- 
lations; rivers and canals; constructions; anthroponyms; realia), which does 
not speed up, and often even complicates, research. 

1 Translation from French by the editors. 
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and to show that the arrangement of the palace (Building II), and likewise of 
Building V, left the ground floor almost exclusively to store-rooms, the living 
quarters being on the upper floor, their richness tantalizingly suggested by 
fallen fragments of bone plaques and ivory ornaments (Hama being, as 
R. D. Barnett has demonstrated, the chief centre of the Syrian school of 
ivory-carving), as well as by traces of gold leaf. As is stated, the plan of the 
palace is not that of a “ Bit Hilani”’, Hama standing to some degree apart from 
the true Syro-Hittite civilization of north Syria and south-eastern Anatolia. 

The major criticism of this volume is not so much one of the work of 
recording done at the time of the excavations, with one important proviso, 
as of the method of presentation of the material. First, the publication of the 
architecture separately from the objects found in the successive building 
levels, the drawings of pottery and other finds being admittedly only 
diagrammatic, makes it impossible fully to evaluate the dating evidence: it 
would surely have been more logical to devote one volume entirely to the 
architecture and objects belonging to Period E and another to the earlier 
levels. Second, the work of analysing and compressing the field-notes, so as 
to relegate minutiae of construction, dimension and small finds to their 
proper place, has not been carried far enough: structural features, especially 
in the Iron Age citadel, could have been explained by more architectural 
drawings, including axonometric projections, than appear in this volume, 
while, for example, the tentative reconstruction of the basalt grille of which 
fragments were found in the central square (Fig. 257) hardly does justice to 
this fine piece. Photographs are no substitute for drawings, whether of 
architecture or objects, and those in this volume are not all as clearly repro- 
duced as could be desired, nor is there always a measured or a human scale. 
The absence of sections, those at the end of the volume being merely 
schematic, the surfaces not being followed through, inevitably impairs the 
reliability of the stratigraphic sequence: this defect merely underlines the 
fact that twenty years have elapsed since the end of the campaign of excava- 
tion, and the painstaking records kept by the Danish expedition suggest that 
errors were in practice kept to a minimum. 

The story of Hama probably dates back to the early sixth millennium B.c., 
since fragments of red-painted polished plaster provide a parallel with the 
later pre-pottery Neolithic phase at Jericho. In Period L the occurrence of 
Halaf pottery in the first and second strata and of Billa ware in the third 
indicates that the occupation of that area of the site must have been inter- 
rupted. “Two or three centuries at least” is a gross underestimate for the 
duration of Period L, nor are the suggested architectural comparisons, 
especially with Troy I, of much significance. Period K, with ten building 
levels, many essentially rebuildings, represents more than one homogeneous 
phase. The limestone “‘ bust” from level K 7 (Fig. 40) is extraordinarily crude, 
and exemplifies the generally provincial character of prehistoric Hama. The 
houses are of rectangular plan, with no evidence of the apsidal end then com- 
mon in Palestine. The first architectural advance on the mud-brick walls with 
stone foundations of the earlier levels comes with the appearance in H 1 of a 
building of dressed limestone blocks, though only the outer face was dressed; 
bitumen and lime were used for the floor. Essentially, however, the archi- 
tectural remains found at Hama down to the end of Period G are those of a 
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crowded residential area with frequent rebuildings, of which only a few were 
connected with any change in the fortunes of the town as a whole. The one 
exception to this may be the badly destroyed building of Period G, possibly 
a palace. 

A fundamental change in the civilization and probably also in the popula- 
tion of Hama is apparent in Period F, marked by the introduction of crema- 
tion, which continued till the destruction of the city by Sargon. While the 
architectural traditions of the ninth century B.c. may well have had their 
origins in Period F, the remains of which are very poorly preserved, the walls 
of level F I underlying those of part of Building III (Fig. 175) were only toa 
small extent re-used in Period E. 

This detailed record of an important excavation will be all the more valu- 
able when the volume on the pottery and small finds is published. The 
greater part of the objects date from the period just preceding the destruction 
of the citadel in 720 B.c. Cc. A. BURNEY 


J. A. THompson, Archaeology and the Pre-Christian Centuries. 1958. Pp. 140, 
incl. 3 maps+4 pp. of illustrations. (Eerdmans, Grand Rapids.) Price: 
$1.50.) 


This lucid and comprehensive presentation of the results of archaeology 
which bear upon the Old Testament from the Exile to the time of Herod the 
Great is of a value out of all proportion to the modest bulk of the work, and 
it may confidently be recommended as an excellent introduction to the post- 
Exilic period where all the evidence archaeology can supply is welcome. 
The method followed is to present a sketch of the history of the Near East 


in general and of Israel in particular in the Babylonian, Persian, Greek and 
Roman periods, with archaeological side-notes. These are generally relevant. 
In ch. 1 (Days of Exile) the Mesopotamian background is well illustrated, 
and sufficient evidence is adduced to indicate that Ezekiel, though he had 
actually seen the Temple before its destruction, was active not in Palestine, 
but in Mesopotamia. In ch. 2 much relevant evidence is cited to illustrate 
the religious policy of Cyrus in Mesopotamia. Here it ought to have been 
pointed out that Cyrus’ restoration of the gods to their cult-centres, which is 
the theme of the various citations, had, as far as that evidence goes, a strictly 
local reference. The Persian period, the Jewish community in Palestine and 
in the dispersion in Mesopotamia and Egypt (Elephantine), are well treated. 
Here, as elsewhere, nothing relevant is omitted, though in the sketch of 
Persian history as a background to the Book of Esther there is a tendency to 
overpress the data. Perhaps the best part of the book is the able assembly of 
archaeological data to describe the Jewish resettlement of Palestine in this 
period. The chapter on the Qumran community is a useful presentation of 
already accepted views, and avoids any far-reaching speculation. The whole 
tone of the book, in fact, is restrained and objective, the author remaining 
well within the limits of Scripture. 

There are a number of instances of faulty proof-reading (pp. 32, n. 12; 40; 
41; 67; 117; etc.). The ceremonial fellowship-meal of the Qumran community 
was not a sacrament. There are also such inaccuracies as the statement that 
the Battle of Salamis was fought in 4908.c. and that the Damaskusschrift was 
discovered in “an old monastery in Cairo”. In a book of this nature, which 
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assembles the first-hand evidence and the conclusions of other scholars it is 
hard to avoid the impression of a catalogue, and it can hardly be said that the 
author has entirely succeeded in doing so. He has, however, combed the 
journals, and if he tends to use derivative sources, he documents his sources 
most carefully and is up to date. This in itself is a considerable service of 
which students ought to avail themselves. J. GRAY 


M. Jorn-LamBert, Jerusalem (Ancient Cities and Temples, vol. 1), English 
trans. by Charlotte Haldane. 1958. Pp. 224, incl. 134 plates. (Elek, 
London and Putnam, New York. Price: 305., or $5.95.) 


This book is one of a series on Ancient Cities and Temples and is treated in 
three main sections, Hebrew Jerusalem, Christian Jerusalem, and Moslem 
Jerusalem. It is well-informed, justly balanced, and makes a very pleasing 
impression, though one might have expected a fuller statement on local 
archaeology in view of the work and research of the last thirty years. 

The subject is introduced by a very succinct and generally competent 
sketch of the history of Palestine and the Hebrew occupation. The broad 
treatment of the subject, however, leads the author to make certain state- 
ments which, however probable, demand qualifications. The role which 
Abraham is assigned in Gen. xiv is thus accepted without question as 
historical; the assertion that Joab led his assault party up the water-shaft to 
capture Jerusalem is more positive than the state of the text in Samuel 
warrants, and one wants evidence that the Philistines spoke an Indo-European 
language, probable enough as that is. Here footnotes would have been a 
great improvement, but they are never used throughout the book. The 
influence of Isaiah on Hezekiah also is over-emphasized in view of the fact 
that Isaiah did not succeed in counteracting the influence of Egypt which led 
Hezekiah to revolt against Assyria in 701 B.c. The assertion that the channel 
from Gihon to “a basin at the edge of the Tyropoeon”, presumably Birket 
el-Hamra, was the work of Uzziah or Ahaz lacks evidence, and was surely 
not the work of such troubled times, but rather reflects the security of 
Solomon’s reign, as Weill contended. Nevertheless the story of Jerusalem in 
its larger historical context until the suppression of the revolt of Bar Kochba 
is a masterly résumé told with verve and vigour and may be recommended 
to students for the sake of its general accuracy and fine perspective. 

The section on Christian Jerusalem, generally less familiar to most readers, 
will be all the more welcome. It is a lucid and well-informed statement 
regarding the revival of the Christian community in Jerusalem, not the old 
Jewish city, as the author is careful to emphasize, but the Roman city of 
Aelia Capitolina, and the origin and development of sacred foundations on 
sites reputedly hallowed by Gospel associations and monasteries and hospices 
in this centre of pilgrimage. The author must be congratulated in bringing 
out the changing mood of Christian devotion in Jerusalem in various ages. 

The story is continued in the third section, “Moslem Jerusalem”, where 
the Crusades are treated as a brief episode. In the historical framework of 
this section, to be sure, nothing of significance is omitted, but there a tendency 
to cataloguing, owing to the brevity of the section. In his estimate of the 
role that Arab Christians played in the Byzantine defence of Palestine, too, 
the author does less than justice to Ghassan. Within the limits that he has 
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imposed on himself, presumably advisedly, M. Join-Lambert has done his 
work well and impresses the reader by the wide range of his interest and 
information. 

Here and there the work is marred by faulty proof-reading, e.g. Medin# 
(p. 144, elsewhere Medina), St Loius (p. 213), etc.; “the Hasmonaean Anti- 
gone” (p. 70), “Antony” for Antoninus Pius (pp. 103-4) and similar repro- 
ductions of proper names are-rather the fault of the translator. “The Son of 
Derision” as the rendering of Bar Kozeba (p. 100) should surely be “the Son 
of Delusion”. The outstanding inaccuracy in the book is the statement that 
Simon, the brother of Judas Maccabaeus, minted coins with his image. This 
was a liberty that none of the Hasmonaeans took. 

Finally the excellent documentary photographs, maps and plans, amount- 
ing to more than a hundred, deserve mention. The careful and full captions 
to these make some amends for the lack of footnotes to the text. 

This volume should be studied by all visitors to Jerusalem and will be 
appreciated by all who know the Holy City and the complex problems of its 


topography. J. GRAY 


P. B. Bacatti and J. T. Mitix, Gi Scavi del “ Dominus Flevit” (Monte Oliveto- 
Gerusalemme). Vol. 1. La Necropoli del Periodo Romano. (Pubblicazioni dello 
Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, no. 13.) 1958. Pp. vili+ 188+43 pp. of 
plates+1 plan. (Franciscan Press, Jerusalem, Jordan.) 


This beautifully presented volume contains the final and definitive report on 
the results of the excavations on the Mount of Olives, conducted since 1953 
by the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, near the new Franciscan Sanctuary 
of Dominus Flevit. Unlike other discoveries of a similar kind, this one 
became famous by the finding of what may have been Jewish-Christian 
sepulchres of the first century, the oldest yet known. A first report, from the 
hand of the very able Franciscan archaeologist, Father B. Bagatti, appeared 
in the Liber Annuus Studii Biblici Franciscani, 11 (Jerusalem, 1953), 149-84, 
with some drawings and other illustrations which are reproduced in the 
present volume. 

The purely archaeological part of the final report has been written by 
Father Bagatti, whilst Father J. T. Milik has written the chapter on the 
ossuary-inscriptions (pp. 70-109) and the epigraphical index (pp. 186-7). In 
the first two chapters (pp. 1-69) Bagatti describes the archaeological finds. 
The cemetery has been used during two distinct periods: from about 135 B.c.— 
A.D. 70, and again in the third and fourth centuries, especially in the fourth. 
The graves of the first period are of the well-known kokim type, those of the 
second are characterized by arcosoli. The most important finds are seven 
sarcophagi and 122 ossuaries (or the remains of them), all from the first 
period. On a certain number of ossuaries the names of the deceased were 
found, written in Greek, Aramaic or Hebrew. Some names were accom- 
panied by the mention of the function of the deceased in daily life. A special 
interest has been aroused, however, by some curious signs. Some of these 
seem to have a purely practical meaning, e.g. to indicate how the lid had to be 
put on the chest, the place of a sign on the lid coinciding with that of a 
similar sign on the chest. Other signs, not found for the first time, have the 
form of a cross (x or +) or even of the monogram of Christ: , and do not 
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seem to have any practical meaning at all. They are, like the names, either 
graffiti or drawings in charcoal. 

In the very valuable chapter 3 Milik describes, reproduces, and discusses at 
length the inscriptions. According to him, most of them have been written 
in what he calls a rather cursive form of the scrittura notarile o di “cancellaria” 
(p. 101), but some are in true [even vulgar, v. d. Pl.] cursive script. Most of 
the graffiti are from the first part of the first century A.D., and the names they 
contain are nearly all known from the New Testament, in about equal 
frequency (p. 108). The new material is of considerable importance for the 
study of Hebrew palaeography of the time, and has been admirably treated by 
Milik. 

The fourth and fifth chapters (pp. 110-65) contain a technical description 
(with the usual drawings) of the ceramics (lamps, bottles, jars, etc.) and other 
finds (objects of glass and stone, coins, etc.). Most of the coins were in sucha 
bad state that they could not be identified, but those which could, date from 
about 135 B.C.-A.D. 39, and from +251-626. 

In the last chapter (pp. 166-82) the religion of the deceased is examined by 
Bagatti. Far from being categorical he states that “nothing forbids us to 
believe that we have to do with Christian sepulchres” (p. 179) if the following 
conditions are fulfilled: the sign of the cross (44m) must be used without any 
practical significance; the names must be of Christian savour (i.e. belong to 
the group of those which frequently occur in the New Testament and may 
have been preferred by Christians); signs of “cristianita almeno tardiva” 
must be found; other signs which may be Christian should be present. For 
these reasons the ossuary discovered by Clermont Ganneau on the Mount of 
Olives in 1873 may well have been Jewish-Christian, and also at least one of 
the newly discovered ossuaries. The x or + sign (especially the latter) was 
also discovered on ossuaries found at Talpiot (Jerusalem) which had a con- 
siderable publicity in 1945 and 1946. It may well be the saw of Ezek. ix. 4, 
explicitly mentioned by Tertullian as the Christian sign of the cross, and 
mean salvation. It might indicate the Jewish belief in resurrection, but this is 
certainly not the case with the £ monogram; according to Bagatti this may 
mean not only Christos, but also christianos. For all these reasons it seems quite 
possible to him that the cemetery of Dominus Flevit was the burial place of 
Jewish families with members who had become Christians. They belonged 
to the oldest Christian community, that of Jerusalem. They are therefore of 
considerable interest. J. VAN DER PLOEG 


J. Vercore, Joseph en Egypte. Genése Chap. 37-50 a la lumitre des études égypto- 
logiques récentes. (Orientalia et Biblica Lovaniensia, 111.) 1959. Pp. xii+220. 
(Publications Universitaires, Louvain. Price: Belg. Fr. 160, or bound 
Belg. Fr. 200.) 


The story of Joseph reflects in countless ways conditions in Egypt in the time 
of the hero. This immediately raises the question whether the author is 
colouring the story from his own contemporary knowledge, or whether the 
tradition already had the colour before it reached him. It is commonly 
believed that the earliest of the Pentateuchal documents used for the story in 
its present form dates from the tenth or ninth century B.c. Professor Vergote 
has written a commentary on the Joseph story from the point of view of the 
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Egyptologist, and has adduced strong evidence that it reliably reflects a much 
eatlier period. It lies beyond his purpose to assess the documentary hypo- 
thesis of the Pentateuch, but in the translation of the Biblical text on which he 
bases his commentary, he indicates typographically the analysis into docu- 
ments commonly accepted. After each section of the text he offers his 
commentary, and finds that proper names, official titles, and a variety of 
customs and terms so accurately reflect conditions in Egypt in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties that it is hard to escape the conclusion that a reliable 
tradition long antedated the work of the Yahwist. This is in line with much 
present-day study, which recognizes the probability of a long period of oral 
tradition behind the written documents. 

Particularly valuable are the discussions of the proper names and official 
titles. Here the views of Egyptologists do not always coincide, and the 
author examines the views of others, besides presenting his own, and his 
mastery of a considerable literature will give his discussions a value for all 
readers. Only an Egyptologist can assess some of his arguments for the 
identification of particular Biblical terms with Egyptian terms. For the inter- 
pretation of the name Zaphenath-paneah, given to Joseph, Vergote relies in 
part on the LXX form of the name to turn it into an Egyptian name meaning 
“homme qui sait les choses”. 

The primary purpose of this commentary is not to discuss the historical 
questions which attach to the Joseph story, but to examine the Egyptian 
colouring of the story. Nevertheless the author occasionally notes the period 
which in his view best suits the story. For the identification of this he inclines 
to the time of Amenhotep III or Amenhotep IV. One interesting fragment of 
the evidence is the representation of Joseph as exercising power over the 
whole of Egypt. It is disputed by some that Joseph bore the title of vizier, 
but Vergote argues for this identification, yet notes that in many periods 
there were two viziers, one for the north and one for the south of Egypt. 
Evidence for this is certain for at least parts of some reigns, and probable for 
others, but lacking for other reigns, so that if Joseph lived under the 
eighteenth dynasty, the Biblical author may have accurately reflected the 
situation. That this is not a very weighty consideration may be agreed— 
though the reviewer has argued for the time of Amenhotep IV for the age of 
Joseph on independent grounds. It may also be noted that Vergote observes 
that the word Pharoah, meaning “great house”, was first used for the 
palace or court of the king of Egypt, and the earliest known example of its 
use as a title for the king dates from the time of Amenhotep IV. Interesting 
as this is, it has slight evidential value for fixing the period of Joseph, since 
Pharaoh is used in the Bible in the story of Abraham. 

It is to be repeated that the author’s primary purpose is not to discuss the 
historical period of Joseph, but the Egyptian colouring of the Biblical 
narratives about him. That he has produced a learned and valuable com- 
mentary, which Biblical students will turn to with profit, will be widely 
agreed. H. H. ROWLEY 
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E. VoEGELIN, Order and History. 11: The World of the Polis. 111: Plato and 
Aristotle. 1958. Pp. xvilit+ 390, and xvili+ 384. (Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, and Oxford University Press, London. Price: $6.00 or 48s. each 
vol.) 


Professor Voegelin is in process of publishing a series of six volumes on the 
general subject of Order and History. In the first volume, which dealt 
substantially with Israel, he propounded the thesis that the order of history is 
truly to be discerned only by a study of those societies, which not only 
grappled with the particular problems of their own involvement in human 
history, but were aware of themselves as part of a divine order. The second 
and third volumes are concerned with Greece. “The philosophy of order and 
history is a Western symbolism because Western society has received its 
historical form through Christianity. And the Patres of early Christianity 
could create the symbolism because they could draw on the resources of 
Israel and Hellas when they articulated their own mode of existence.” 

Israel and Hellas are said to represent two breaks from the compact truth 
which is represented by ancient myth, the first into revelation and the second 
into philosophy. Such breaks indicate a society’s concern with what Voegelin 
describes as “‘the truth of order”; for, he maintains, every society has to 
concern itself with this truth of order as well as with the problems of its own 
pragmatic existence in time and place. This, upon first hearing, sounds like 
a very high claim; but to read today of new forms of society taking action 
against reactionary forces and sending armies of liberation to assist their 
neighbours and describing their own form of society as the culmination of the 
historical process, makes the claim sound more real than otherwise it might. 

When any society makes “the leap in being” by which it realizes its own 
distinctive order and the truth of it, it separates itself from the succession of 
societies preceding it (and, sometimes, from those surrounding it). The 
tendency then is to condemn the past (and the present environment in so far 
as it adheres to the traditional pattern), as Israel condemned the Canaanites 
and as Paul condemned the Law of the Jews as a law of slavery and death. 
But Paul could also speak of the Law, not as something which had been 
superseded, but as the essential preparation for the divine grace through 
Jesus Christ and of the choice of ancient Israel as the essential preparation for 
the new Israel. 

But Voegelin maintains that the Greeks and the Romans “displayed greater 
awareness of, and more sensitiveness for, the problem of coexistent orders 
than the Prophets, Jewish or Christian”. And of the Greeks he now speaks. 
Volume 11 has three main sections, namely Cretans, Achaeans and Hellenes, 
from Myth to Philosophy and the Athenian Century. Much of what the 
volume contains does not come within the scope of this journal, but certain 
points of interest may be noted. With regard to the Hellenic cyclic interpreta- 
tion of history Voegelin draws a suggestive contrast when he says that “the 
Hellenic consciousness of history is motivated by the experience of a crisis; 
the Israelite consciousness of history is motivated by the experience of a 
divine revelation. The Hellenic consciousness arrives, through the under- 
standing of disorder, at the understanding of true order; the Israelite 
consciousness begins, through the Message and Decalogue from Sinai, with 
the knowledge of true order.” Again, he affirms that, apart from the possible 
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examples of Pythagoras and Parmenides, the Hellenic civilization was free 
from “schools” and hierarchies, so that full scope was available for intel- 
lectual adventures by individuals who had to discover “the order of the 
human psyche beyond the order of the po/is and articulate their discovery in 
the symbolic form which they called philosophy. As Israel had to carry the 
burden of Canaan, so philosophy had to carry the burden of the polis.” 

But between the truth of Revelation and the truth of philosophy there can 
be conflict; sometimes the demand is that the latter should be made subject to 
the former, or that the meaning of Scripture should, by means of allegorical 
interpretation, be made to conform to the meaning of philosophy or “the 
intellect may take the offensive and substitute the truth of speculation for the 
truth of faith”. But Greece needed something more than intellectual 
adventures by individuals; it needed a great awakening to create a great 
society; and that occurred in the Athenian Century, the fifth B.c. 

Volume 111 is concerned wholly with Plato and Aristotle and, however 
much it may merit notice elsewhere, it offers little that is closely related to 
Semitic studies. 

Plato is described by Voegelin as one who, utterly dissatisfied with the 
political order as he found it in Athens and other Greek cities, resolved “‘to 
renew the order of Hellenic civilization out of the resources of his own love 
of wisdom, fortified by the paradigmatic life and death of the most just man, 
Socrates; and in his dialogues he created the symbols of the new order of 
wisdom”. But the living presence of his philosopher kings was replaced in 
the Laws by symbolic institutions, and this process was carried a stage further 
by Aristotle in his Nicomachean Ethics, until the science of politics “tended 
to become an independent craft of devising institutions which, under the 
given circumstances, would minimize the danger of revolutions”. 

Sometimes Voegelin is guilty of over-simplification, as when he describes 
the law, the prophets and salvation from the Exile as phases Israel lived 
through, and sometimes of applying his theories to evidence ill-suited to 
accommodate them, as when he says that “the leap in being” in Israel 
assumed the form of historical existence of a people under God, but in 
Hellas the form of personal existence of individual human beings under God, 
thus effectively disregarding the prophets of Israel, to whom the chosen 
people owed so much just because they were individual beings under God. 
But at other times judgements passed on Israelite life and culture, which are, 
indeed, incidental to, and included for purposes of comparison in, these two 
volumes, will arrest attention and can have salutary value even when they 
evoke dissent. J. MAUCHLINE 


O. E1ssFELDT, Festgabe fir Prof. D. Dr Eissfeldt DD. zum 1. September 1957. 
(Sonderdrucke aus der Wissenschaftlichen Zeitschrift der Martin-Luther- 
Universitat, Halle-Wittenberg, 1958. Pp. 214, incl. 6 figs.+1 map. 
(Martin-Luther-Universitat, Halle.)! 


This Festgabe, to Professor Otto Eissfeldt on the occasion of his 7oth birth- 
day, is edited by the Rector of the Martin-Luther-Universitat in Halle- 


' This Festgabe has been reissued by the Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
Berlin, under the title Gottes ist der Orient: Festschrift fir Prof. D. Dr Otto 
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Wittenberg and consists of twenty articles originally written for the journal 
of that university and here collected as a Festgabe.! Less than half of the 
articles are from the Old Testament field. 

Konrad von Rabenau writes about the scholarly work of Professor Eiss- 
feldt and points out that he is a true disciple of Wellhausen, von Baudissin 
and Gunkel. Hans Bardtke and Heinz Wagner have made an interesting 
attempt to bring exegesis and education in closer contact, in an article called 
“Von der Exegese zum Unterrichts-Entwurf”. Their intention is a very good 
one; education in the Old Testament field has always to start with exegesis of 
the texts. Ernst Barnikol tries to throw new light on the life of the great 
Old Testament master Wellhausen, in editing some letters written by him 
when he was at the University of Greifswald (1872-9). His position was not 
an easy one; he was a lonely wanderer between two worlds, the extremes of 
his two friends Wilamowitz and Cremer. 

Gerhard Delling discusses ably the relationship of wonder, allegory and 
myth in Philo of Alexandria, giving examples from an interpretation 
which most of us ought to know more about. From a field little known to 
most Old Testament scholars is the article of Konrad Onasch on the Psalter 
in Byzantine-Slavic Orthodoxy. Brief contributions are written by Konrad 
von Rabenau on the form of the riddle in the Book of Ezekiel, by Erdmann 
Schott on the Decalogue in the theology of Martin Luther, and W. Schubart 
on the scribes of the Greek papyri. 

Highly interesting is an article by Ethelbert Stauffer: “Neue Wege der 
Jesusforschung.” Stauffer here discusses the necessity of establishing certain 
biographical facts in the life and teaching of Jesus, and the difficulty of doing 
so, especially when one takes into due consideration the work of the “form- 
geschichtliche Schule”’. Stauffer finds his point of departure in the Gospel 
according to Mark, in the narratives there about dissensions between Jesus 
and the Pharisaic jurists who taught and practised the Halakah. He gives a 
whole series of examples and summarizes his results in forty-seven points. 
One of his conclusions is that Jesus did not only struggle against the 
Halakah, but also against the Torah of Moses. The Church accepted his 
struggle against the Halakah, but reinterpreted his attitude towards the 
Torah. The canonical gospels are thus results of a rejudaizing process. 

Right or wrong, there can be no doubt that Stauffer has taken the discus- 
sion of the life and teaching of Jesus out of a deadlock! 

ARVID S. KAPELRUD 


M. Buser, Moise (trans. from German by A. Kohn). 1957. Pp. 268. (Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris. Price: Fr. goo.) 


This is not the place to undertake a detailed analysis of Moses by Martin Buber 
in a review of the French translation of this work, but the reviewer desires 
merely to express his regret that it has been so tardily translated. Apart from 
this, Martin Buber’s whole work has suffered a most undeserved fate in 


Eissfeldt (1959), 198 pp. save that two articles are included here which were 
not in the Festgabe and three of the Festgabe articles are here omitted. 

1 The original pagination of the offprints is retained in the Festgabe, but 
the pages are continuously numbered in Gottes ist der Orient. 
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France. Since 1938, when Je e¢ Tu appeared in an excellent philosophical 
collection, no complete work of Buber’s has been translated into French. 
The French public, therefore, knows Buber only as an existentialist philo- 
sopher. It can claim to ignore him as a Biblical exegete as well as an apostle 
and diffuser of Hassidic doctrine. 

We may, therefore, congratulate the Collection Sinai and its director 
André Chouraqui on having at last made a breach in this wall of silence. 
Their courage has set an example. Now other publishers have announced 
the forthcoming publication of Gog e¢ Magog, and of Histoires Hassidiques. 
This is a belated, but well-merited homage which French publishers are 
preparing to render to Martin Buber. 

Perhaps the initial choice was not an altogether happy one. One certainly 
cannot blame the excellent translation of Albert Kohn (it is well known that 
the French language does not lend itself easily to the syntax of Buber), but it 
is to be feared that when seen only through Moise Bubet’s exegetical method 
does not appear easy or syncretic. Through wanting to be fair both to the 
legend and to the history, through crediting the Biblical chronicler with an 
objective account and the gift of enthusiasm, through associating both too 
closely in a restricted domain, the historical description of a man and the 
theological investigation of a belief, Martin Buber has written a hybrid work 
which the historian will, no doubt, reproach with being too uncritical and the 
theologian, perhaps, with being too critical, but without evidence. We have 
to integrate this Moise into the triptych to which it belongs, and to read it 
together with The Kingdom of God and The Prophetic Faith, in order to discover 
its true dimensions. We may, therefore, hope that these two works will 
likewise soon be translated, so that the French reader can appreciate the real 
value of Martin Buber’s interpretation of the Bible as an organic whole.! 

A. NEHER 


N. K. Gorrwa.p, A Light to the Nations. An Introduction to the Old Testament. 


1959. Pp. xxiv+616, incl. 33 maps, 10 charts, 49 illustrations. (Harper, 
New York. Price: $6.50.) 


In recent years many books have been published, offering a synthesis of 
history, religion and literature in the study of the Old Testament. In the 
present work Dr Gottwald gives us one of the best of these books. This is 
not a work devoted to what is technically known as the Introduction to the 
Old Testament, but an introduction to Old Testament study in a wider sense. 
The author has set himself to give particular attention to the literature of the 
Old Testament, however. He does not deal with it in the order of the Canon, 
whether the Hebrew or the English order, but mostly in the setting of the 
period when he believes the books to have been written. By this means he 
seeks to give his readers a clue to the understanding of the Old Testament as 
a whole. 

In his introductory chapter he indicates his own point of view, and con- 
fesses that he owes much to writers of various schools, but pins himself to 
none of them. He is not quite sure whether he has integrated into a single 
whole all that he has learned, though he seems to have succeeded very well. 
Accepting substantially the literary-critical approach to the books of the Old 


1 Translation from French by the editors. 
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Testament, he avoids the more rigorous pressing of that method, and acknow- 
ledges his debt to the approach of the oral tradition school. On historical 
questions also he adopts a middle position. He rejects the attitude of extreme 
scepticism towards the historical content of the pre-Settlement period, but 
recognizes that neither the patriarchal narratives nor the story of Moses can 
be treated as precise history. He is persuaded that the patriarchal narratives 
preserve true historical memories, some of individual experiences and some 
of tribal experiences cast into an individual form, and is doubtful whether 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were father, son and grandson. Moses is regarded 
as a genuine historical character, who led Israel out of Egypt and mediated 
the Decalogue and the Covenant to Israel, and whose work was of funda- 
mental importance for the future development of his people. 

On the religion of the patriarchs, Dr Gottwald inclines to accept the view 
of Alt. In the later part of the work, he pays more attention to the cult than 
some of the recerit works of this class do, though the reviewer would have 
welcomed fuller attention to this. Recent study of the Old Testament has 
given much thought to this aspect. 

As a preliminary to his historical study, the author deals briefly with the 
canon and text of the Old Testament, and with literary forms found within its 
compass. Here, naturally, the work of Gunkel is acknowledged, and again 
in treating of the Psalms the same writer’s work is laid under contribution. 
Throughout, Dr Gottwald shows a sanity and balance of judgement, and 
writes persuasively. His work is well supplied with sketch-maps and tables, 
and carries a number of illustrations. At the end lists of books for further 
reading are given and there is a good index. 

A few detailed points may indicate some of the author’s positions. The 
Exodus is dated in the thirteenth century, and he accepts the theory of the 
northern route of the Exodus, with Horeb-Sinai in the neighbourhood of 
Kadesh. The Kenite view of the source of Israelite Yahwism is accepted, but 
without the supposition that Kenite Yahwism and Israelite Yahwism are to 
be equated. On the marriage of Hosea the account in Hos. iii is held to be 
the sequel to that in Hos. i. Immanuel of Isa. vii is believed to have been the 
son of the prophet Isaiah. The work of Ezra is placed in the reign of 
Artaxerxes II, and so held to have fallen about half a century after that of 
Nehemiah. None of these views is original with Dr Gottwald, of course, but 
they show where he stands on a number of the vexed questions of Old 
Testament study. | 

The books of Chronicles receive but little attention, and the reviewer is 
doubtful whether the book of Ruth is to be placed so late as the fourth 
century B.c. It is not clear why Dr Gottwald departs from his general 
principles in dealing with the book of Esther before the book of Ruth, 
despite the fact that he dates it some two centuries later. 

All in all, this is an excellent book to put into the hands of a student. Its 
scholarship is sound, and it takes as full account as its limits of space allow 
of our extra-Biblical sources of knowledge relevant to the study of the Bible. 

H. H. ROWLEY 
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J. LinpsioM, A Study on the Immanuel Section in Isaiah, Isa. vit. 1-ix. 6. (Scripta 
Minora Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litterarum Lundensis 1957-1958, 
no. 4.) 1958. Pp. 58. (Gleerup, Lund. Price: Kr. 6.) 


This study by the distinguished Lund professor is the more welcome because 
so little has been written on its subject in English, or at least in England, 
during the last fifty years. Professor Lindblom’s view is that Isa. vii. 1-ix. 6 
is a comparatively coherent unit, though the single pieces in it are not 
arranged in chronological order. His main thesis is that Isaiah was convinced 
that Judah, because of her apostasy, was doomed in the long run to be over- 
thrown by the world power, Babylon as it turned out to be, but that it was 
equally clear to him that in the meantime Ahaz had nothing to fear from 
Syria and Israel. “The prophet thought of an intermezzo in the history of 
Judah, a postponement of the final judgment” (p. 27). Accordingly, the 
Immanuel sign is neither a threat, nor a “double sign” of threat and promise, 
but a prophecy of happiness. In this he agrees with the well-known study of 
Hammershaimb in Studia Theologica, 111 (1949). The ‘almah was the young 
queen, the consort of Ahaz, and what is said of her has a striking similarity to 
what is said of the g/mt in the Ugaritic text Nikkal and the Kathirat. Immanuel 
was in fact to be Hezekiah. The name was symbolical, very much as Jedidiah 
(II Sam. xii. 25) was a symbolical name of Solomon. Nothing prevents us 
from assuming that the birth of the wonder-child in ix. 1-6 followed shortly 
after the prediction of the birth of Immanuel in vii. 14, and that the child was 
Hezekiah. 

Isaiah failed to prevent Ahaz from delivering himself over to Assyria. He 
therefore withdrew for a time from public life and the “remnant” that was to 
turn to Yahweh was prefigured by his disciples, while Judah went inexorably 
toward her ruin. Was not this so, on Lindblom’s preliminary thesis, whatever 
Ahaz had, or had not, done? This may bea reason why the closing paragraphs 
of Lindblom’s study are, to the reviewer, somewhat obscure. Lindblom 
does not discuss any relationship between Isa. vii. 14 and Matt. i. 23. 
Immanuel, since he is thought of as a ruler during an interregnum, is not 
properly an eschatological figure. Nevertheless “it may be said that Im- 
manuel, though not a Messiah in a proper sense, is a Messianic figure in a relative 
sense” —this because the extraordinary attributes assigned to him in the 
Immanuel pericope are to a great extent those which came to be associated 
with the Messiah of the age to come. Cc. R. NORTH 


H.-J. Kraus, Psa/men. (Biblischer Kommentar, Altes Testament, xv, 5, 6.) 
1958 and 1959. Pp. 80 each part. (Buchhandlung des Erziehungsvereins, 
Neukirchen Kr. Moers. Price: DM. 7, or by subscription DM. 5.85, 
each part.) 


With these two fascicles (Ps. xliv—lxix) this commentary has almost reached 
the half-way mark and the work when completed should make a significant 
contribution to the interpretation of the Praises of Israel. Several valuable 
excursuses have already appeared in preceding fascicles and the author’s 
position on some main issues, for example, the Thronbesteigungsfest and “the 
Poor” has been made clear. One looks forward eagerly for the appearance 
of his general Einleitung (to which constant reference is made throughout 
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this commentary). The writer’s general position is slightly conservative and 
his method typological emphasizing the unity of Scripture. 

In the present work we have Ps. xliv-lxix and in this section quite a few 
main problems arise. They are here handled with competence and caution 
and the writer gives due weight to the Masoretic Text. Ps. xliv is assigned to 
the pre-Exilic period but is held to have been subjected to later modifications 
in the course of Israel’s troubled history. Here, too, the writer finds the signa 
crucis in the Old Testament people of God. Ps. xlv. 7 is carefully discussed in 
view of the claims made by the advocates of divine kingship, and here the 
writer abides by the Masoretic Text and interprets in the light of Israel’s ideal. 
A valuable excursus on the Gottesstadt is appended to Ps. xlvi, while the writer 
has considerable difficulty in dealing with Ps. xlvii. Here one might ask for 
a clearer word on the “groBe Proskynese vor Yahweh” (pp. 341, 349). The 
writer would see here the influence of Deutero-Isaiah: the interpretation here 
will fail to satisfy many. Ps. xiii is assigned to the late pre-Exilic period and 
Kraus rightly makes clear that any “mystical spiritualism” is wholly foreign 
to the Old Testament. Ps. lxviii receives lengthy and careful discussion and 
the writer rejects the views of Albright (“‘atomizing”) and Mowinckel 
(“harmonizing”) though he agrees with the latter in connecting the psalm 
with the Tabor sanctuary from which it later migrated to the Jerusalem 
temple. Kraus here strengthens Mowinckel’s arguments on this particular 
point. The framework may be mythological and find parallels in the Ugaritic 
literature but the psalm is concerned with the real history of Israel and the 
Epiphany of her God. Kraus has here made a real contribution to the 
interpretation of this crux interpretum. JOHN PATERSON 


Tu. C. VriEzEN, Hoofdlijnen der Theologie van het Oude Testament. 2nd ed. 
1954. Pp. 400. (Veenman en Zonen, Wageningen. Price: Fl. 19.25, or 
bound FI. 21.60.) 


The manuals of Old Testament theology are commonly as deceptive as they 
are interesting. They follow a pattern which has become traditional : theology 
in the strict sense of the word, anthropology, soteriology and cult. Hence 
they treat successively of God (the Highest, the Almighty, the Only One, the 
Eternal, the Living, the True, the Holy, the Just, the Merciful One, the 
Father), of man (creation, the image of God, the Fall, individual and com- 
munity, the family, the nation, people and king), of the condescension of 
God towards man (revelation, prophets and prophetism, redemption and 
judgement), of man’s response through cultic acts, of Biblical ethics for the 
regulation of the relations between men, of eschatology and apocalyptic. The 
full interest of such syntheses, illustrated by the most eloquent passages of the 
Bible, is easily seen. 

Another focus of interest is constituted by the attitude towards the critical 
questions of the theological introduction to the reading of the Bible. In 
Professor Vriezen’s book the fundamental questions are treated in a long 
introduction which covers 137 pages: the Christian church and the Old 
Testament, the historical character of God’s revelation to the chosen people, 
the structure and the essential ideas of the various writings, and the nature of 
the Biblical inspiration which makes the Bible really the word of God. 

In order to carry to a successful conclusion a synthesis of this scope, the 
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author of a theology of the Old Testament must be an informed exegete, an 
historian of the institutions of Israel and of the Near East, and a specialist in 
literary criticism and in the history of religions. All these qualities are 
happily combined in the person of the Utrecht professor. The need for a 
second Dutch edition shows that his book has been well received and that 
readers have shown confidence in him; the German and English translations 
which have now appeared will assure him of an international, admiring and 
grateful circle of readers.' R. DE LANGHE 


F. Asensio, E/ Dios de la Luz. (Analecta Gregoriana, vol. 90.) 1958. 
Pp. vili+226+index. (Pontificia Universita Gregoriana, Rome. Price: 
Lire 2000.) 


The author, already well known for his previous Biblical theological studies 
on hesed and divine election, deals here with the theme of light in the Bible. 
An article, published in 1943, was preparatory to the present work. It 
showed how the figure of light suggests Divine goodness in many Biblical 
passages. This first survey has led to a much more complete work which, in 
four chapters, deals with all the texts and their religious significance. These 
four chapters arrange the texts in four groups: the light in the world, the 
light in Israel, the light as guide in life, the Divine light as guide to the 
nations. 

The light in the world is only a creature; the Bible here adopts a position 
directly opposite to that of the astral religions of antiquity. The author is in 
sympathy with von Rad’s formula: the domination which it exercises is only 
a service. In line with Gen. i, Ps. cxxxvi sees in the light an effusion of 
Divine goodness. The other Psalms which summon the sun and the moon to 
praise the Lord are equally in the pure monotheistic line and, in this con- 
nexion, the author refutes certain interpretations of Ps. xix. The prophetic 
texts of Isaiah follow in the same direction, and darkness appears there as the 
effect of Divine judgement, a judgement which will direct itself against the 
nations which worship the sun and the moon. Israel had to enjoy the 
privilege of a free election in order to remain “an oasis of monotheism in an 
immense desert of idolatry” (p. 45). 

It was at the Exodus that there was “creation of a new moral world” 
(p. 57). Yahweh guides his people. There will be light in Israel. The author 
here studies the theological import of the pillars of cloud and of fire. Both 
express the protection of God; but this Divine light has to fight against the 
darkness of the people. The author comments on the Exodus with the Book 
of Wisdom: this light which guides on the way is also a light of intimacy. 
Certainly the cloud is the sign of the Divine presence, but the author here 
couples with it the /uz de privilegio in the name of the kabéd (p. 84). It is this 
which, “luminous and dynamic”, signifies Divine omnipotence. Ezekiel 
sees it dominate Jerusalem as well as the banks of the Euphrates. It will rest 
on the Messiah, and the author quotes here H. Riesenfeld with sympathy 
(p. 100). 

The third chapter passes on to the moral sphere, the light in the paths of 
life. This is the favourable light of the face of God; it is the light of hope 
which shines in spite of everything through the Book of Job, it is the light of 


1 Translation from French by the editors. 
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life in Proverbs, and finally, it is the light of triumph with which God rewards 
the just. In this way one is freed from a too material view of life and discovers 
the spiritual depths of the figure of a light which is no longer that of the eyes 
but of the soul. The Wisdom books reach their culmination by exalting the 
Law as a light of life. 

Finally, the fourth chapter is concerned with the Messianic hope. It is the 
lamp of David which must not disappear and which Ps. cxxxii praises in its 
own way. It is this great Messianic light which Isaiah evokes in viii. 23-ix. 6, 
it is the light of the nations according to the Servant Songs with which the 
author rightly deals more extensively than with the other passages. It is the 
light in Jerusalem which illuminates the nations, God being himself that 
light which takes the place of sun and moon (Isa. lx. 20), a spectacle which 
the author of the Apocalypse will contemplate. 

Such is, briefly stated, this broad synthesis of a great number of Biblical 
texts. The author has read widely; he prefers to follow Aalen, but criticizes 
other writers with much tact. There are many text-critical discussions. The 
author rather distrusts literary criticism. He seems to say that the critics 
assign the first chapter of Genesis to E (p. 38). But this may bea typographical 
error. There are some of these in the Hebrew terms (p. 82, g instead of n; 
p. 186, line 1, D instead of d) and in the proper names (p. 8, Gressman 
instead of Gressmann; p. 215, Morgensten for Morgenstern). Here and there 
one may not agree with an exegetical detail, for example that those who are 
in the darkness in Isa. xlii. 7 are no other than the guilty Israelites (see 
Isa. xliii. 19, 22); but this Biblical-theological view, as a whole, seems 
imposing.! H. CAZELLES 


C. RaBIn and Y. Yavin, Aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Scripta Hieroso- 
lymitana, vol. Iv). 1958. Pp. vilit+282. (Magnes Press, Jerusalem, and 
Oxford University Press, London. Price: 405.) 


This collection of essays by members of the faculty of the Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem is appropriately dedicated to Professor E. L. Sukenik on the 
tenth anniversary of his acquisition of several of the Dead Sea scrolls from 
cave 1. A number of the contributions were originally delivered at the 
Second World Congress of Jewish Studies held at the Hebrew University in 
July 1957. Most of the writers are well known by their previous labours in 
the field of Qumran studies. Four of the essays are devoted to linguistic 
matters, three to theology or ideology, and one each to historical criticism, 
palaeography, and the Qumran calendar. It is not too much to say that in 
this work we have a major contribution to the vast field of the Dead Sea 
scrolls. The level of scholarship is high; it is clear that the authors possess the 
requisite tools for undertaking their several investigations. The evidence 
almost throughout is presented in a clear and convincing fashion. There is 
little over-statement. It is the kind of study that is greatly needed if we are 
to make progress in this area. The stores of apocryphal, pseudepigraphical, 
rabbinic and other literatures are employed with great effect, and those who 
address themselves to New Testament matters have acquired the necessary 
competence to deal with the relation of the scrolls to that body of literature. 
Not least among the attractive features of the book is the detailed index of 


1 Translation from French by the editors. 
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quotations at the close: Old Testament, apocrypha and pseudepigrapha, New 
Testament, Mishnah, Tosefta, Palestinian Talmud, Babylonian Talmud, other 
rabbinic works, Josephus, Philo, and, of course, the documents thus far 
published from the scroll literature. 

The volume opens with a substantial article by E. J. Kutscher on the 
language of the so-called “Genesis Apocryphon”. Its importance for our 
knowledge of the Aramaic language is duly assessed. A review is given of 
the Aramaic literature hitherto available, and it is classified according to its 
provenance. It is notoriously scanty, but with the discovery of the new scroll 
we ate now in possession of Aramaic from a period which was previously 
practically a vacuum. Kutscher adduces a number of the linguistic phenomena 
of the scroll, sufficient to demonstrate the point that it is “different from 
Reichsaramaisch in general and Biblical Aramaic in particular” (p. 4). In 
B.A. the masculine singular demonstrative pronoun is M37 (Reichsara- 
maisch 13) whereas the scroll nearly always has 7; the order of words is 
different from B.A.; in B.A. the prefix of the causative conjugation perfect, 
imperative, and infinitive is practically always written with the m, in the 
scroll it is always, without exception X (e.g. NYDN xix. 16). Linguistically the 
scroll is to be placed between B.A. and M.A. To be sure Biblical Aramaic has 
left its impress. Its Middle Aramaic phenomena are allied with the Targum 
Onkelos and Christian Aramaic, and there are indications that suggest Judaea 
as its home. After a detailed examination of the characteristics of the scroll, 
in relation to other Aramaic documents, Kutscher reaches the conclusion that 
it should be assigned to the first century B.c. or possibly the first century A.D. 
In the section “‘ Additional Remarks” a study is made of proper names and 
orthography. There follow a number of comments on the text, notes on the 
syntax, and a useful select index of the forms which have been treated in the 
essay. The syntactical and textual discussion is enriched by frequent citation 
of parallels in other Aramaic documents, the Targums, and Mishnaic Hebrew. 

Professor Yadin addresses himself to “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews”. Affinities have, of course, been previously recognized, 
but the subject is now dealt with in a systematic and detailed fashion. 
Yadin rightly points to the diversity of judgement among scholars in the past 
concerning the destination of the Epistle; some more recent discussions 
might well have been mentioned here. He finds an explanation for this 
circumstance in the fact that our only thorough knowledge up to now has 
been so-called normative Judaism. One is tempted to enter a caveat here, 
and suggest that attention has not hitherto been sufficiently directed to 
Josephus and the pseudepigrapha. Be that as it may, Yadin finds the 
“missing link” in the Dead Sea scrolls. He outlines the major themes of the 
Epistle: Jesus and the prophets, Jesus and the angels, Jesus and Moses, 
Jesus the priestly messiah—a priest superior to Aaron—and then proceeds to 
compare the Messianic beliefs of those to whom the epistle is addressed with 
those of the Qumran sectarians. First of all, the eschatological role of the 
angels, more especially the role of the Angel of Light. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the angels play a role of supreme importance in the eschatological 
petiod and operate under the direct order of God; even in the world to come 
angels possess dominion over other eschatological figures, and their heavenly 
status implies qualities of “sonship” to God. These features Yadin finds in 
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the scrolls also. He then adduces a number of telling quotations from the 
scrolls in which the Angel of Light, in addition to other eschatological 
functions, will exercise control even above the human messiahs. In these 
contexts the words of the Epistle have a familiar ring : “For to what angel did 
God ever say: Thou art my son, today I have become thy father” or “For 
the world to come, of which I am speaking, was not put under the control of 
angels”. The role of the priestly messiah in the Epistle is next discussed in 
the light of the Messianic beliefs of the sect, and attention is given to the motif 
of the two messiahs not only in the scrolls but in the pseudepigraphical 
literature also. The section on the eschatological prophet and Moses receives 
brief attention. The Epistle engages in a polemic against the eschatological 
role of the prophet (Deut. xviii. 15-18), and the fact that it does so would 
indicate that the addressees held such a view. The well-known passage from 
the Assumption of Moses (chap. ii) in which Moses plays the role of the 
mediator is cited with effect and compared with the description of Jesus as 
the peoftns. Finally, Yadin points to the Pentateuchal subject-matter of the 
Epistle and says that review of some of the major Qumran materials (D.S.W., 
D.S.D., C.D.C.) inspires the conviction that the “DSS sect organized itself 
in as exact as possible a replica of the life of the tribes of Israel in the 
wilderness” (p. 55). Anyone familiar with the Epistle will see how readily 
such a view would explain many of its allusions. “There could be no 
stronger appeal to the hearts and minds of the people descending from the 
DSS Sect than in those metaphors which are abundant and characteristic in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews” (p. 55). 

The third essay, by N. A. Avigad, deals with the palaeography of the Dead 
Sea scrolls and related documents. In the early period of scholarly research 
palaeography played an important role, and rightly so; there were, however, 
few scholars competent in this field. Fortunately the number has grown in 
recent years. Avigad gives a very useful survey of the field, discussing in 
turn the major documents involved: from the Persian period the Elephantine 
papyri, the Edfu inscriptions, and 4QSam?; from the Hasmonaean period the 
Nash papyrus, 4QEccles, 1QIsa*, and the Manual of Discipline; the Herodian 
period Isaiah B, War Scroll, Genesis apocryphon, Habakkuk commentary, 
and Thanksgiving Hymns; the funerary inscriptions; the documents from 
Murabba‘at during the Bar-Kochba period; and finally the Dura-Europos 
fragment of a Hebrew liturgical parchment scroll from the third to the 
fourth century A.D. One of the most salutary features of this article is that 
Avigad gives us many examples of the handwriting from each scroll, several 
examples of the same letter in the same document. Whoever has studied the 
palaeography of the scrolls will be grateful for this feature. Often in the past 
we have been given only a single specimen for each letter; this by no means 
does justice to the actual diversity of forms in a document. The concluding 
comments of this essay about the sequence of evolution of the Hebrew script 
and the questions of an absolute chronology might be well pondered by all 
who have to assess palaeographical evidence. 

J. Licht directs his attention to an anthropological study of the section in 
the Manual of Discipline dealing with the two spirits in man (111, 13-IVv, 26). 
Nowhere else in the Qumran literature do we find anything comparable in 
continuity of thought and unity of structure. Three major themes are 
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developed in turn, each of them well articulated: Predestination, Dualism, 
and Eschatology. These are all aspects of the basic subject, the pre-ordained 
nature and moral history of mankind, which is expressed by the term 
toldét, according to Licht (cf. Gen. v. 1). The structure of the passage is 
analysed as follows: Introduction (111, 13-15); General Aspect of Dualistic 
Theory (111, 15-Iv, 1); Details of Dualism (the Ways of the Sons of Truth and 
the Sons of Evil) (tv, 2-14); Summary of Dualism and Eschatology (Destruc- 
tion of Evil and Strife of Spirits) (Iv, 15-26). On the controverted x "329, 
Licht rejects “from the sons of man” and supports the meaning “human 
body” (lit. “building of men”). The word p°™5n which appears several 
times he renders “tissues” or “viscera”. Whether the symbols of Light and 
Darkness are employed merely “to impart emotional and traditional value to 
the abstract notions of Truth and Evil” (p. 92) might be challenged by some 
scholars, especially in view of their prevailing usage and their probable 
provenance. 

“Linguistic Structure and Tradition in the Qumran Documents” is the 
subject of Goshen-Gottstein’s discussion. He begins by pointing out the 
insufficiency of purely atomistic analysis and comparison and calls for an 
examination of the total structure and tradition represented by the document. 
Sound method requires that investigation of structure should be pursued 
independently of historic-comparative inquiry. Failure to recognize this 
principle has marred many linguistic studies of the scrolls, according to the 
writer. G. R. Driver, J. Hempel, and Rubinstein are criticized especially for 
drawing far-reaching conclusions from single phenomena. He contends that 
1QIsa* is by no means representative of the scrolls and, therefore, cannot be 
equated with a Qumran tradition. The major linguistic features which have 
been pointed out in the past and the major documents are then scrutinized. 
Various styles of historic orthography and various Vorlagen emerge as a 
result. The investigation is ordered according to phonological, morpho- 
logical and syntactic features. In the first of these areas, Gottstein points out 
that the system of four separate laryngal and pharyngal phonemes has 
collapsed, probably under the influence of Aramaic, but it is difficult to 
determine whether this was merely a local (e.g. Haifa, Beisan in Talmudic 
sources) or a more general phenomenon. The omission of the ’d/eph in such 
words as nw and nw may or may not be classified as a “‘lexico-phonemic” 
phenomenon, but the absence of the se in the niph‘al and biph‘il infinitives 
(c.g. Sypn> > Syp>; Sypnd> Syn) can be considered normative since it 
appears with regularity in all the documents. The fact that the ’d/eph is some- 
times omitted and sometimes added argues for the complete quiescence of the 
letter in non-initial positions; as a rule it is added at the end of words, and 
this is explained by the occurrence of phonetically long vowels in that 
position. While there is some diversity in the spelling of the different suffixes, 
the general situation which emerges in all the documents suggests the 
existence of a double paradigm. One of the most common features of the 
verbal forms is the yik¢*/#, which is explained as reflecting the penultimate stress 
in non-pausal positions, though this must not be regarded as certain. Little 
justice has been done to the richness of this essay, in part because of the 
detailed character of the discussion, in part because of the reviewer’s frequent 
inability to make a reliable judgement. The writer of the essay concludes that 
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morphology presents few features which are common to the Qumran 
writings as a whole, considerably fewer than those appearing in 1QIsa*. The 
same result emerges from the study of syntax; 1QlIsa* is by no means norma- 
tive for all the scrolls. The essay concludes with an examination of the 
linguistic phenomena of a number of the Qumran documents. In a very 
useful table on p. 133 Gottstein classifies the features of the Manual of 
Discipline, the Habakkuk Commentary, the War Scroll, and the Thanksgiving 
Hymns according to the degree of frequency in which they are present in 
each. It is well to be reminded that at the time of the Qumran texts several 
languages were in use, notably Hebrew, Mishnaic Hebrew, and Aramaic, 
and that these, together with the Vorlagen of the texts, were all factors 
determining the character of the text. 

M. H. Segal contributes an interesting discussion of the date of the War 
Scroll. He calls attention to its unique status; it is the only work, ancient or 
modern, to deal with the military art and in its general conception goes far 
beyond anything encountered in the Old Testament. He finds the explana- 
tion for this circumstance in the time of its composition, which he assigns to 
the reign of John Hyrcanus. It is against the background of the forty years’ 
war of the Maccabees and Hasmonaeans against the Seleucids that we are to 
read the scroll. He thus takes issue with the view of Yadin, who assigns the 
War Scroll to a much later date and sees in it reflections of Roman military 
strategy and military art. No account is taken of G. von Rad’s studies into 
the Holy War nor of the military terminology and imagery of the Day of 
Yahweh, which von Rad describes in the most recent issue of J.S.S. 

C. Rabin examines the historical background of Qumran Hebrew, and 
raises at once the question that occurs to every reader of the scrolls: Why 
were they written in Hebrew at all in this period? The answer is that at this 
time Mishnaic Hebrew was the literary idiom employed by a part of the 
Jewish community in Palestine, namely the chief opponents of the sect. We 
have to do with two groups using different types of Hebrew “for a// their 
literary purposes” (p. 145). During the period of the Second Temple 
Mishnaic Hebrew was also spoken. The forms and constructions of the 
language are best explained by this circumstance. But the scrolls are couched 
in B.H.; their stylistic features belong specifically with the post-Exilic books 
of the Old Testament. The Jewish community of the Persian period was tti- 
lingual according to Rabin: Aramaic for the outside world, Biblical Hebrew 
for ordinary composition, and Mishnaic Hebrew among the sectarians. Other 
documents, however, such as the War and the Damascus Document inten- 
tionally reject it. He concludes that in the period anteceding the Qumran 
sect there was in Palestine a literary language in which B.H. and M.H. 
elements co-existed chiefly on the grammatical foundation of M.H. The 
article is one of the most stimulating in the volume, not least of all because 
many of the writer’s comments concerning the character of the sect will be 
questioned, 

It is impossible to do full justice to Sh. Talmon’s long and important 
discussion of “The Calendar Reckoning of the Sect from the Judean 
Desert”. He is intent on tracing the roots of the sect within the Jewish 
community itself and on discovering the reasons for its breach with “the 
normative community”, which are to be discerned more in the field of action 
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than of belief or ideas. One of the major forces which separated the sect 
from “the mother community” was its adherence to a different calendar, 
which involved the celebration of the festivals and much else. Talmon then 
undertakes to set forth the nature of the calendar controversy as a decisive 
factor in the life of the sect, for it was this, he believes, which more than 
anything else prompted it to withdraw from the Temple and its cult. Allusions 
to the controversy are scattered throughout the Qumran texts. It was the 
conflict between the official lunar calendar and the sectarian solar calendar 
which inspired the exodus into the desert. It is reflected in such works as 
Jubilees, the Damascus Document, the tenth column of the Manual of 
Discipline, as well as in the Rabbinical texts. The failure of the sect to realize 
its objectives did not daunt it, since it looked forward to the coming age 
when wickedness would come to an end and their views would be vindicated. 
It drew up genealogical lists of priestly families, a copy of which was dis- 
covered in Cave vi. Talmon describes the list and contrasts it with the priestly 
courses of Rabbinic tradition. Aside from such important matters as Sabbath 
observance and the celebration of the festivals, the sect differed from the 
main community of Judaism by beginning the day with sunrise rather than 
with sunset, which of course became an issue with each recurring Sabbath. 
As is clear from the Manual of Discipline (x, 10 ff.) the order of prayer opens 
with the morning benedictions. The sectarians of Qumran were not alone in 
their deviation from the official calendar; Talmon mentions the Samaritans, 
Sadducees, Boethusians, and Karaites. It cannot therefore be employed as 
a criterion for identifying the group, but it may be used as one of the 
distinguishing marks. A closing additional note is devoted to the text 
of the Manual of Discipline (x, 13-14) in relation to Deut. vi. 7. The essay is 
written with unusual clarity, the exposition proceeds logically from point to 
point, and the evidence is marshalled, especially in the notes, in a telling 
fashion. 

Z. ben Hayyim here presents us with another of his linguistic studies, 
“Tradition in the Hebrew Language, with Special Reference to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls”. His researches have yielded two major results, and it is to these 
that the whole paper is devoted: (1) “the term ‘Samaritan Tradition’ is 
merely conventional. Actually we are dealing with a linguistic entity formerly 
diffused amongst Jews beyond the confines of the Samaritan community” 
(p. 200). After scrutinizing the relevant linguistic phenomena of the 
Samaritan texts and the Dead Sea scrolls, he summarizes his findings: “‘The 
linguistic tradition emerging from the D.S.S. is on the whole identical with 
that of the Samaritans.” Ben Hayyim recognizes divergences, to be sure, and 
suggests that the D.S.S. tradition may be an older prototype of the Samaritan. 
(2) “On the whole the Samaritan tradition, known to us mainly from the 
teading of the Pentateuch, is closer to Mishnaic Hebrew than is the Tiberian 
tradition” (p. 208). It will be seen from this observation that it supplements 
toa degree some of Gottstein’s conclusions. This essay contains a number of 
interesting philological and semantic comments in relation to Samaritan, 
Mishnaic, and Biblical Hebrew. 

The final essay, the longest in the book, is by David Flusser, who writes on 
“The Dead Sea Sect and Pre-Pauline Christianity”. He has made a careful 
examination of many parallels which have been adduced and those which he 
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has himself uncovered with the following results: (1) In contrast to the 
Gospel of John, the synoptic Gospels show few and comparatively unim- 
portant parallels to the sectarian writings. (2) The writings of Paul, John the 
Evangelist, and the Epistle to the Hebrews betray strong resemblance to the 
Scrolls. (3) “Most of the parallels to the Scrolls occur in material which is 
common to all or at least to several authors of the afore-mentioned group” 
(pp. 215 f.). The last point suggests that a common influence is to be postu- 
lated; it is not likely that any single author is responsible for introducing 
sectarian thought into the New Testament. While it is obvious that the 
author has made his own study of the New Testament and has familiarized 
himself with it, he is strongly under the influence of Rudolf Bultmann and his 
construction of early Christian thought and life. ‘Full use”, he says, “will be 
made of Bultmann’s results” (p. 217). For those who are unable to accept 
these results, the value of the essay will be somewhat qualified. Nevertheless, 
Flusser has written an excellent essay, and there is no reason why, his occa- 
sional reference to Bultmann’s work should vitiate his findings. In his survey 
of the doctrines common to the Qumran literature and the New Testament, 
Flusser is guided by their structural function in Qumran theology. It will be 
observed that many of these doctrines have received considerable discussion 
before, but Flusser nowhere merely repeats what others have said before him. 
The following doctrinal areas in which the sectarian literature touches upon 
the New Testament are discussed: (1) Dualism of Good and Evil (cf. 
II Cor. vi. 14-16; I Thess. v. 21-2; Rom. xii. 9-10); (2) Predestination; 
(3) Election by Grace; (4) Civitas Dei; (5) The New Covenant; (6) Baptism; 
(7) Spirit; (8) Flesh and Spirit. A most attractive feature of this essay is that 
it is so rich in quotation, both from the Dead Sea scrolls and the New Testa- 
ment, but also from related literature. Flusser does not believe that the 
numerous affinities are merely accidental. The historical significance of the 
connexion therefore deserves attention. 

It is gratifying to see how much light is cast upon the New Testament by 
Jewish scholars. Their control over the Jewish sources not only in the period 
of the Second Temple but beyond that into the Mishnah and Talmud has the 
effect of placing the New Testament in its appropriate context and is a 
salutary warning to Christian scholars not to be too hasty in looking for 
influences and forces which are actually extraneous to the life and order of 
the early Christian community. JAMES MUILENBURG 


E. NIExsEN and B. Orzen, Dodehavsteksterne. Skrifter fra den jodiske menighed 
i Qumran i oversattelse og med noter. 1959. Pp. vi+246+1 plate. (Gads 
Forlag, Copenhagen.) 


This handsome and able work contains annotated translations into Danish of 
the most important non-Biblical texts from the Judaean desert. E. Nielsen is 
responsible for the treatment of the Commentaries on Habakkuk (pp. 1-32), 
Micah (pp. 33-4), and Nahum (pp. 35-40), the War Scroll (pp. 149-202), the 
Rule of the Congregation (pp. 203-15), and the Book of Mysteries (pp. 217- 
20). B. Otzen’s contributions are: the Manual of Discipline or, as it is now 
generally called on the Continent, the Rule of the Community (pp. 41-97) and 
the Thanksgiving Hymns (pp. 99-148), the latter in translation and with 
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commentary only as far as x, 12, owing to the fragmentary character of the 
rest of the manuscript. 

According to the preface the book is meant for the larger circle of readers 
who might care to become acquainted with the now famous Dead Sea scrolls 
and thus make up their own minds on the points raised by their discovery, 
and for this purpose the volume under review is admirably suited: it avoids 
technical terms, or if the latter have to be used, they are explained; the 
translations are, generally speaking, very good, now literal and exact, now 
rather free and paraphrasing, and the commentaries, which are conveniently 
placed under the translations, are excellent: the authors have made extensive 
use of foreign scholarly literature, and have contributed their own as well, 
but constant references to scholars, and their often widely differing views, 
have been avoided; true enough, this makes it often rather difficult for the 
reader to assess exactly how much in the commentaries is the editors’ own, 
and how much is second-hand (unless he has the entire material at his finger- 
ends—an achievement indeed with the ever-growing volume of literature}, 
but on the other hand every page is clearly stamped with the authors’ 
personal views, and the book is not meant for scholars alone. 

Nevertheless, even specialists who are able to read the book may find it 
both stimulating and instructive. There are detailed reference tables and a 
subject index which both greatly enhance its usefulness, and apart from the 
commentaries there are also textual notes (like the former placed under the 
translations) in which the editors briefly discuss points in the original text 
and explain any emendations or restorations which may have influenced the 
translation. The fact that both authors are Old Testament scholars is clear 
from the commentaries in which, especially in E. Nielsen’s contributions, 
Old Testament material is very prominent, not to the exclusion, though, of 
inter-testamental and New Testament material. 

The several commentaries have been admirably co-ordinated by constant 
cross-references, and the work as a whole bears the stamp of close collabora- 
tion between the authors. They are both very cautious in their conclusions 
(which are mainly to be found scattered in the commentaries, rather than in 
the very brief introductions to each translation), and in one important 
respect they clearly see eye to eye: throughout the book the eschatological 
note in the Qumran theology and in the Qumran view of history is stressed, 
and in one case, namely in the case of the Thanksgiving Hymns, this emphasis 
has influenced fundamentally the author’s interpretation of the verbal forms 
in an entire manuscript. In B. Otzen’s view the afflictions described in this 
text (mostly in Hebrew perfects and consecutive imperfects) should not be 
taken as belonging to the past alone, but should be taken iteratively, and 
should therefore be rendered by the present and perfect tenses, as the case 
may be. A closer examination, however, of the typological relationship 
between the Old Testament Psalms and the Thanksgiving Hymns would 
probably confirm the view, commonly held, that the pattern of the Danklied 
dts Einzelnen has been preserved in these hymns and that therefore all the 
descriptions of the poet’s afflictions, formally speaking, belong to the past. 

The book is dedicated to F. F. Hvidberg, who published his study of the 
Damascus Fragments in 1928. P. WERNBERG-MOLLER 
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Ceciz Rorn, The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 1958. Pp. viii+ 
88. (Blackwell, Oxford. Price: 10s. 6d.) 


This little book of a very distinguished writer on Jewish history had been 
announced some time before it was published. In a series of articles its 
author had already given an idea of his reconstruction of the historical back- 
ground of the Scrolls. A short summary of his views appeared in The 
Listener of 27 June 1957; a more extensive one in Evidences, no. 65 (juin- 
juillet 1957), pp. 37-43. They were challenged by A. Dupont-Sommer in 
Evidences, no. 69 (décembre 1957), pp. 27-36; the following issue, no. 70 
(mars 1958), pp. 13-18, contains the answer of Roth, followed on pp. 19-20 
by the last answer of Dupont-Sommer. H. H. Rowley opposed the views of 
Roth in the Festschrift for Hissfeldt, Von Ugarit nach Qumran (B.Z.A.W. 77), 
1958, pp. 184-92. Roth exposed and defended his views again in the J.T.S. 
(1959), Pp. 87-93. 

The main thesis of Roth is that the Qumranites were not Essenes but 
Zealots; the Teacher of Justice was either their leader Menahem ben Judah 
(killed in A.D. 66) or his successor Eleazar ben Jair, the defender of Masada 
in A.D. 73. In the introduction Roth tells us that he received much encourage- 
ment from Professor G. R. Driver, which led him “to persevere in a field 
not wholly my own” (p. vii). He also tells us that he became uncertain about 
an important point of his thesis, expressed, however, very firmly in his book. 
At p. 13 he says, as a matter of fact, that the identification of the Teacher of 
Righteousness with Menahem who was killed by the “ Wicked Priest” 
Eleazar “seems...beyond any possibility of doubt” (p. 13). But in the 
introduction one reads that doubt on this point became not only possible 
but very real, because “uncertainty on this point. . .developed while the work 
was in progress” (p. viii). Reading this, one may ask himself what he has to 
think about other confident affirmations of Roth; but, he adds, “ whether 
Menahem ben Judah or his kinsman Eleazar ben Jair was the Teacher of 
Righteousness of the Qumran sect is of slight significance. What is important 
is that the sect was identical with the Zealots whom they led and inspired, 
and that the Qumran literature throws new light on the history of the Jewish 
Revolution of 66 and the great struggle against Rome that ensued” (p. viii). 

The reviewer regrets very much that he is unable to accept the main thesis 
of the author since his arguments seem to him inconclusive. Roth calls his 
approach “purely historical... without theological or sentimental bias” (p. 2). 
Palaeographical evidence is completely discarded by him and the archaeo- 
logical evidence practically also, though he seems to admit that the date of the 
destruction of the Qumran “monastery” (A.D. 66-70) provides a terminus ad 
quem for the literature produced in it. He relies exclusively on his own inter- 
pretation of some Qumran texts (especially the Habakkuk Midrash) in the 
light of history. A cursory reading of 1QpHab made it clear to him that its 
author had in view a period in which Palestine was relentlessly overrun by 
the Kittim=Romans, though the country was not entirely in their hands; the 
political authority was in the hands of priests who persecuted a religious 
leader who opposed them. There was only one period of Jewish history, he 
thinks, when these circumstances prevailed, and at this period such an 
episode did take place: it was the beginning of the great revolt A.D. 66-70 
(pp. 3 f.). 
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The reviewer wonders whether any scholar can agree with this argumenta- 
tion, which seems to him to proceed de posse ad esse. The data given above fit 
equally well in the period shortly before the overrunning of Palestine by the 
Romans (on the assumption that the Kittim of 1QpHab are to be identified 
with them) by the coming of Pompey into Syria and Palestine, and therefore 
Roth’s argumentation is invalid from the beginning. 

In this field of studies reliable results which are more than mere guesses can 
only be obtained by taking into consideration every available evidence: 
literary, archaeological, palaeographical, historical. One has also to be patient, 
because many documents are still to be published which may bring the 
solution of difficult problems in an easy and indisputable way. For further 
discussion of the views of Roth I refer to the articles of Dupont-Sommer and 
Rowley, mentioned above. J. VAN DER PLOEG 





H. H. Rowrey, The Teacher of Righteousness and the Dead Sea Scrolls. (Bulletin 


of the John Rylands Library, 40, no. 1.) 1957. Pp. 34. (John Rylands 
Library, and University Press, Manchester. Price: 35. 6d.) 


Beginning with a brief but adequate summary of the literary and archaeo- 
logical finds at Qumran, Dr Rowley here goes on to reconsider in the light of 
the evidence available since his classic The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (1952), the character and historical setting of the Teacher of 
Righteousness. His conclusion is the same as before: “The Teacher of 
Righteousness belonged to the second century B.c., and to the critical period 
of the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes which provoked the Maccabaean rising. 
All the additional information we now have seems to accord with this view” 
(p. 137). The argument is conducted with all the clarity, sobriety and fullness 
of documentation which we expect from the scholarship of Dr Rowley. In 
view of the wide acceptance of the suggestion that the Teacher lived under 
Alexander Jannaeus (early first century B.c.), since J. M. Allegro published 
a fragment of a Nahum Commentary in J.B.L. txxv (1956), 89 ff., Dr Row- 
ley’s critical reassessment of the question is more important than ever. 
From his examination of the data of the scrolls with regard to the Kittim, 
the Wicked Priest and the Teacher, Dr Rowley reaches a conclusion which to 
many may seem at once decisive: “The Teacher of Righteousness lived at a 
time of deep cleavage amongst the Jews, when one party made itself the tool 
and ally of a foreign power, and when that foreign power was active in 
Palestine and cruelly tormenting members of the sect and those who were 
associated with them” (p. 125). If one could restate this conclusion as 
follows: Foreigners and Jews combined in persecuting Jews for their religion, 
we should be forced to decide for the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
question would simply be, can the Habakkuk Commentary be read in any 
other sense? Because it is certain that the Seleucids did not persecute Jewish 
teligion at any later date, and that the Romans did not do so at all. 
However, Dr Rowley does not push the argument quite so far. He is 
content to assert that the cruelty of the Kittim affected the sect as personally 
as the treatment meted out to the Teacher. The Kittim were in the land, not 
just a threat. This brings up Dupont-Sommer’s dating of the adventures of 
the Teacher to a time near the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 B.c. 
Here Dr Rowley faces once more the much debated question of the Kittim’s 
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sacrificing to their standards, which he thinks is the strongest argument for 
identifying the Kittim with the Romans. He maintains that there is no 
evidence for the practice in the Roman army in Republican times, and that 
there is indirect evidence for the Seleucid practice of it. As all the other 
evidence, for example, the early date of the settlement at Qumran, is against 
Dupont-Sommer, it would seem that his dating is definitely excluded. 

A new factor came into the argument with the publication of the Nahum 
Commentary. Here we have a Demetrius, an Antiochus, a period from 
Antiochus to the rise of the rulers of the Kittim, an effort on the part of a 
Demetrius to enter Jerusalem with the help of the “seekers after smooth 
things”, a Lion of Wrath who hung men alive. All this has so many easy 
parallels with events under Alexander Jannaeus that many scholars have 
identified him with the Lion of Wrath (and the Wicked Priest), and his 
crucifixion of 800 Pharisees with the cruelty branded in the Nahum Com- 
mentary. Dr Rowley points out the difficulties attendant on this position, . 
and concludes that the situation immediately after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes is much more suitable. “For Demetrius I certainly sought to get 
possession of Jerusalem with the help of the seekers after smooth things, and 
the boastful threat of his general Nicanor, with its sequel in his defeat and 
death and the nailing of his arm to the wall by Judas (Maccabaeus), need not 
be enlarged upon” (p. 140). 

Dr Rowley’s arguments against identifying the Demetrius of the Nahum 
Commentary with Demetrius III (¢. 95-83 8.c.) are impressive. But against 
the identification with Demetrius I it has been urged that Jerusalem was still 
in the power of the king when he was sending his generals against Judas. 
That is the impression given by I Macc. vii. But the situation there described 
is obscure. Perhaps Dr Rowley may see fit to clarify the point later. 

On the other hand, the Nahum Commentary may be quite irrelevant to the 
dating of the Teacher, and Dr Rowley may have given himself unnecessaty 
trouble with the fragment. The Teacher is not mentioned at all, and neither is 
the Wicked Priest, whose identification with the Lion of Wrath would be 
the hypothetical link with the Teacher. What if the Nahum Commentary is 
long after the Habakkuk Commentary? There are only cryptic, symbolical 
names in the Habakkuk Commentary. The names in the Nahum Commentary 
are real and univocal. Does not this point to a different literary genre and 
therefore possibly to a different date? The inference would be that the 
strictly apocalyptic style of the Habakkuk Commentary had broken down to 
a looser style with the passage of time. 

The last part of Dr Rowley’s study marshals the evidence for identifying 
the Teacher with the High Priest Onias, the Wicked Priest with Menelaus, 
the Kittim with the Seleucid Greeks under Antiochus IV. Dr Rowley 
succeeds remarkably in fitting the historical allusions of the scrolls to per- 
sonages and events of this period, and in showing how the issues at stake 
were burning questions in the second century B.c., though not at a later date. 
Many of these arguments are common property in the debate, in which 
Dr Rowley has been supported, as to the general date, by such scholars as 
E. Dhorme, H. Bardtke and A. Michel. But one point which Dr Rowley 
makes is peculiarly original and pertinent. “The death of the Teacher was 
clearly regarded by the sect as marking a turning point of time....In the 
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book of Daniel we find a reference to the cutting off of an Anointed One, and 
this has commonly been interpreted in terms of the death of Onias, the right- 
ful High Priest. Great significance is attached to this death in the book of 
Daniel, which made it one of the critical points in the schematic period of 
seventy weeks of years....If the Teacher is rightly to be identified with 
Onias, the widespread significance attached to his death finds confirmation 
here” (p. 142). 

Other studies of the subject have appeared since this lecture of Dr Rowley’s. 
It cannot be said that they have made any decisive point against him, and the 
most authoritative of them tend towards the early dating of the Teacher. 
Dr Rowley could not consider the post-Christian dating which has been 
proposed more recently, but he notes that the evidence presented in the 
lecture should suffice to exclude it. K. SMYTH 


H. BarprKe, Die Handschriftenfunde am Toten Meer. Die Sekte von Qumran. 


1958. Pp. x+338+20 plates and end-papers. (Evangelische Haupt- 
Bibelgesellschaft, Berlin. Price: DM. 12.80.) 


This volume is a sequel to Bardtke’s Die Handschriftenfunde am Toten Meer mit 
einer kurzen Einfibrung in die Text- und Kanonsgeschichte des Alten Testaments, 
which was issued by the same publishing house in 1953. At least two further 
volumes are projected, one of which will present a study of further texts 
which have yet to be published, together with facsimiles of these and 
previously published texts for palaeographical comparison, while the fourth 
will be devoted to the questions raised by the discoveries for theology and 
the history of religion. 

The present volume is intended to bring the story up to date from the 
point where the earlier volume left off. In the interval Bardtke has been able 
to visit the region where the manuscripts were found, and he begins by 
giving a careful description of the geography of Qumran and its neighbour- 
hood, paying attention to such matters as temperature, humidity, terrain, 
possible changes in the level of the Dead Sea, and so forth. A history of the 
settlements on the site, as revealed by archaeological excavation, leads him on 
to a discussion of the means by which life could be sustained there. The oasis 
of ‘Ain Feshkha, he suggests, could have provided an opportunity for some 
grain cultivation on a small scale, and also for the grazing of small cattle. 

There is an interesting chapter on the successive Palestinian travellers and 
explorers who have visited the area from the first century to the present day. 
In connexion with his reference to H. B. Tristram, we may recall that this 
explorer, investigating the whereabouts of the ruins which F. de Saulcy had 
identified with the Biblical Gomorrah, “reached the foot of the hills very little 
below the opening of the Wady Dabir, but could find no trace of a Wady 
Goumran between it and Ain Feshkhah” (Land of Israel*, 1882, p. 246). 
Perhaps one reason for his failure was his unwillingness to ask his guides 
about any place with a name sounding like Gomorrah, “else we might have 
had the whole Pentapolis of the plain identified for us at once” (p. 247). It 
is also worth mentioning that a painting of ‘Ain Feshkha is reproduced as the 
frontispiece of that edition of Tristram’s book. 

But to return to Bardtke: he devotes a long chapter of over 50 pages to the 
archaeological discoveries at Qumran, and a longer one of over 100 pages to 
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the manuscripts. When he wrote his earlier book, Cave 1 was the only cave 
from which manuscripts were known to have come, and only a beginning 
had been made with the excavation of Khirbet Qumran. Now he is able to 
give an account of eleven Qumran caves which have yielded manuscripts to 
date, and a summary of the other antiquities (especially pottery) found in 
them; he is able to speak of four cemeteries instead of one; he is able not only 
to give a detailed survey of the excavation of Khirbet Qumran, but also to 
say something about the subsidiary settlement nearer ‘Ain Feshkha. In his 
description of these discoveries he follows the archaeologists’ reports rather 
closely, but adds his own comments from time to time. For example, is there 
any connexion between the four cemeteries and Zadok’s tomb mentioned in 
the copper inscription from Cave 3? This tomb “must have been a tomb of 
the Zadokite family. Whether it was a family tomb or was only the burial- 
place of outstanding priestly members of the family is uncertain, but it was 
more probably the latter; this would correspond with the arrangement to 
have separate burial-places for the various ranks, sexes and ages” (p. 45). 

The manuscripts from the caves are divided into their appropriate groups 
and carefully catalogued. Occasionally Bardtke departs from the business of 
cataloguing to give his own interpretation of a text; thus, when he describes 
4QpNahum (pp. 113 ff.), he identifies the Antiochus who is evidently referred 
to in the text with Antiochus IV, and adds that he is in all probability to be 
equated with the “Lion of Wrath” who hangs men up alive (p. 115). The 
reference to Demetrius he relates to I Macc. vii. 1 ff.; the “rulers of the 
Kitti’im”’, he says, “sind. . .einwandfrei die Romer” (p. 117)—but reference 
to H. H. Rowley’s remarks on this phrase in P.E.Q. txxxvill (1956), 97, will 
indicate that the identification is not so einwandfrei as Bardtke supposes! Had 
he said wabrscheinlich, the reviewer would have agreed with him. 

Bardtke’s discussion of the War Scroll is particularly interesting. He does 
not regard it as a sectarian document in the strict sense, but finds in it 
evidence that, after the Roman occupation of Judaea, the community gave 
up, or at least relaxed, its original separatism, in order to make common 
cause with the nation as a whole (the children of Levi, Judah and Benjamin) 
against the foe. With this change of attitude he links the community’s action 
following the earthquake of 31 B.c. After the earthquake the headquarters 
were abandoned for about thirty years, and when they were restored, he 
suggests, it was rather as a “museum piece” than as a community centre as 
of yore, for the centre of gravity now moved away from Khirbet Qumran to 
the various encampments in the general Qumran and Feshkha region. But 
all this is highly precarious. We may, however, agree with Bardtke that if 
ever an attempt was made to put the military programme of the War Scroll 
into practice, the ensuing disaster must have been so complete as to bring 
about a collapse of the community’s faith and teaching. 

The Hodayoth are considered rather as religious exercises for individual 
meditation than as hymns in the ordinary sense, and it is suggested that they 
constitute the book bhgw recommended for study in the Damascus document. 
“Here”, says Bardtke, “we are in immediate contact with the great religious 
creative spirit which gave the Qumran group its character. Whoever had so 
intimate an understanding of the way to rule the souls of men must also 
have been the spiritual author of the plan of those building installations on 
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the middle terrace” (p. 142). Why so? Bardtke admits that that is just how 
the situation impresses him, and that it requires objective support to be 
acceptable. 

This objective support is sought in the chronological data emerging from 
the excavations. The community settled at Qumran, he suggests, about 
160 B.c., when there may have been a greater area of cultivable land between 
‘Ain Feshkha and the sea than in later times. He connects the migration with 
the events which followed the installation of Alcimus as high priest. The 
migration was led by the Teacher of Righteousness, who had (according to 
the Damascus document) appeared as leader of the community about 176 B.c., 
but had been exiled for some years (as the Habakkuk Commentary indicates) 
but returned at the end of the first phase of the Hasmonean war. Bardtke 
accepts Father North’s argument that the Damascus of Qumran geography 
was the Nabataean territory. Although Father North holds that Qumran 
belonged to this territory only between 87 and 63 B.c., Bardtke thinks that 
the Zadokite author may have used the term Damascus anachronistically to 
denote the Qumran region with reference to an earlier date. This is im- 
probable; in any case, even if “Damascus” is used figuratively here, its use 
is surely conditioned by Biblical passages rather than by geopolitical 
factors. Then comes the argument that if the Teacher of Righteousness had 
died before the completion of the fortified settlement of Khirbet Qumran, his 
followers, deprived of his leadership and lacking protection in their wilder- 
ness retreat, would not have remained there as a self-contained community. 
The fact that the fortified settlement was completed indicates that the 
Teacher was still alive, although by this time (¢. 135 B.c.) he must have been 
quite old and could not have survived much longer. When he died, his 
followers called him “the unique Teacher” as a tribute to his irreplaceable 
instruction and leadership. This reconstruction will convince whom it will. 

In a final chapter on the Qumran community and Christianity Bardtke 
quite properly protests against a tendency to pan-Qumranism in New 
Testament interpretation. He thinks it probable that some of the Qumran 
Essenes, after the destruction of their community, were absorbed by Jewish 
Christians. 

The second part of the book contains about 120 pages of translations of all 
the non-Biblical texts from Qumran which have been published since the 
appearance of Bardtke’s earlier book, and of the Damascus document. 

While the book is plainly written for the non-specialist reader—for the 
reader who may need to be told what a phylactery is (p. 29)—the author enters 
into such full discussion of many points of interpretation and reconstruction 
that more expert readers will find that their time is not wasted in a perusal of 
the book. And certainly the interested German reader may well be grateful 
to Bardtke for such an adequate introduction to the whole subject as is 
provided in his two books. F. F. BRUCE 


J. T. Mizix, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea, trans. by 
J. Strugnell. (Studies in Biblical Theology, no. 26.) 1959. Pp. 160+ 
3 plans+25 plates. (S.C.M. Press, London. Price: 125. 6d.) 


This translation has been made by John Strugnell from the French edition, 
Dix Ans de Découvertes dans le Désert de Juda, which was reviewed (together 
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with the Italian edition) by Father Vogt in the April 1958 issue of this Journal, 
It is more than a mere translation; it represents a considerable revision and 
expansion of the original, and the narrative of discoveries has been brought 
further up to date. Some of the expansion appears in the main body of the 
text, and a few Additional Notes appear at the end. These include further 
information about the subsidiary settlement or agricultural centre at ‘Ain 
Feshkha, and about the Damascus fragments found in Cave 4. Several of 
these fragments belong to a section, running to several pages of the Cairo 
manuscript A, which has been lost from that manuscript after the eighth 
page. The original order now appears to have been: Opening columns 
(represented by 4Q fragments), C.D. 1-vi11 (and a text parallel to xrx fin.—xx), 
missing section (represented by 4Q fragments), xv-xvI, IX-xIV, final columns 
including penal code and liturgy for renewal of the covenant (4Q). 

The book, while still intended to be popular, is more technical than its 
French original (and none the worse for that). It is good that so reliable an 
account of the scrolls should be published in this excellent series of Studies, 

On p. 125, n. 3, 1. 2, “Stendhal” should be “Stendahl”; on 128, 1. 13, 
“maywritings” should be “writings may”; there are two minor defects in 
transliteration on p. 139, 1. 5; and “‘Muilenburg” is misprinted on p. 148. 

F. F. BRUCE 


A. J. B. Hicarns (ed.), New Testament Essays. Studies in Memory of Thomas 
Walter Manson, 1893-1958. 1959. Pp. xvi+328. (Manchester University 
Press. Price: 425.) 


The material in this volume was originally intended to be presented as a 
Festschrift to T. W. Manson on his sixty-fifth birthday. His death on 1 May 


1958—an unspeakable loss to the cause of Biblical learning—prevented this 
intention from being realized, and the volume appears as a Denkschrift 
instead. 

Most of the contributions, as is appropriate, are concerned with the New 
Testament field, in which most of Manson’s work was done. Here we can 
notice only those which have some contact with Old Testament and Semitic 
studies. 

The first essay in the book (since the essays are arranged in alphabetical 
order of authors’ names) is by C. K. Barrett on “The Background of 
Mark 10: 45”. He is concerned to study the factors which contributed to the 
formation of this saying (“The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many”’), and in particular to 
scrutinize the arguments for the widely held view that Jesus is here repre- 
sented as the Suffering Servant of Deutero-Isaiah. The idea that passages in 
Daniel formed a link between the fourth Servant Song and the saying under 
consideration is dismissed as inadequately founded. “It is not hard for 
modern scholars, who adopt some sort of corporate interpretation of the 
Danielic Son of man, to make out a connection between the man-like figure 
of 7: 13 and the leaders of the people mentioned in 12: 3; but it is doubtful 
whether anyone put the passages together in antiquity” (p. 3). There is, 
however, some evidence that members of the Qumran community went at 
least so far as to identify themselves corporately with the maskilim of Dan. xil. 
3, 10 and with the kaddisé ‘elyénin of Dan. vii. 22, whose association with the 
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“one like unto a son of man” of verse 13 is very close. Whether they also 
thought of themselves corporately as the Suffering Servant is very much the 
same sort of question as Barrett tackles with regard to Mark x. 45; it is plain 
that they regarded it as their duty so to fulfil all righteousness as to make 
atonement for others. The reviewer’s opinion is that the “one like unto a son 
of man” of Dan. vii. 13 was from the beginning intended to be identified 
with the Suffering Servant, and that an appreciation of this intention may be 
traced both in the Qumran literature and in the New Testament. But it is 
salutary to have one’s opinion tested by such a scrutiny of the evidence as 
Barrett’s essay provides. 

The language of Mark x. 45 is examined word by word or phrase by phrase 
and found not to tally so closely as is sometimes suggested with the language 
of Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12. An alternative background of thought is then sought, 
and found in the faith of the martyrs under Antiochus, who according to 
II Macc. vii. 37 f., and still more explicitly IV Macc. vi. 27 ff., xvii. 22 and 
xviii. 4, offered their lives to God as a propitiation on their people’s behalf. 
This is undoubtedly relevant to the whole question. These martyrs were 
among the maskilim of Dan. xi. 33-5, where indeed the purifying effect of 
their death is mentioned. But the possibility remains that this idea was in 
some degree encouraged by the portrayal of the Suffering Servant, whose life 
is given as an ’asam (Isa. liii. 10). And whatever may be said about the basic 
sense of ’aiam and its LXX renderings, its actual force in Isa. liii. 10 does not 
differ significantly from the propitiatory language of the passages quoted 
from IV Maccabees. Of this language Barrett says truly: “It would not be 
an exaggeration to say that the martyrs are here described as AUtpov dvtl 
TOMAGv” (p. 12). Neither would it be an exaggeration to say that their lives 
were given as an *afam. 

In examining Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12 as the alleged background for Mark x. 45, 
Barrett pays meticulous attention to the /anguage used. In adducing the 
passages from II and IV Maccabees as a background, he pays attention to the 
thought. But to do this (and the distinction of treatment is one which he him- 
self announces in advance) is surely to weight the scales against Isa. lii. 13- 
liii, 12 and in favour of II and IV Maccabees. Why not consider the general 
thought of Isa. lii. 13—liii. 12 as well as the precise terminology? Moreover, 
there is ample evidence that Jesus (or Mark) was acquainted with, and 
influenced by, the book of Isaiah; there is little if any evidence for their 
acquaintance with II and IV Maccabees. And that the Son of man “should 
suffer many things and be set at nought” is something that is written (Mark ix. 
12; cf. xiv. 21). This expression in Marcan usage implies canonical scripture; 
Isa. lii. 13—liii. 12 will satisfy the terms of reference, but scarcely the martyro- 
logies of Maccabees. 

Another essay on the “Son of man” theme is contributed by A. J. B. 
Higgins, who surveys the main lines of discussion of this title in the Gospels 
since Manson published The Teaching of Jesus in 1931. One point he makes is 
that, while relatively few scholars have accepted Manson’s societary inter- 
pretation of the title in the form in which he propounded it, many have 
acknowledged it as containing valuable elements of truth. 

M. Black, writing on “The Arrest and Trial of Jesus and the Date of the 
Last Supper”, adds some interesting considerations to the thesis of Mlle Annie 
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Jaubert (see J.S.S. 111, 219 ff.). “ Was it the illegality of the transformed rite, 
a new kind of Passover, abrogating by transcending the old Mosaic ordinance, 
and set at an illegal season (the old Calendar) which gave Judas his final 
opportunity to betray Christ? In carrying off the sop, he took with him 
evidence to the priests and Pharisees that an illegal feast had been celebrated” 
(p. 32). 

“The term gospel and its cognates in the Palestinian Syriac” is studied by 
J. W. Bowman, who points out that, while the Old Syriac, Peshitta and 
Harkleian versions regularly make use of the root sbr for evayyéAiov and 
related words, the Christian Palestinian Syriac uses the root bsr, probably 
preserving the traditional Galilaean Aramaic usage. Since the Greek tradi- 
tion did not appreciate the significance of the Hebrew verb bisfer when used 
in an eschatological sense, Bowman thinks of the Galilaean Aramaic (repre- 
sented by the Palestinian Syriac) usage and not the LXX as the middle term 
between the Old Testament use of bsr and the New Testament use of 
evoyyéAiov and its cognates. But the LXX certainly influenced the New 
Testament writers’ choice of these Greek words. 

T. W. Manson himself, at the S.N.T.S. meeting in 1955, expressed serious 
doubts about the “refreshing qualities and nutritive properties of Dead Sea 
fruit”. He had in mind some of the more exaggerated claims then being made 
for the bearing of the Qumran discoveries on New Testament interpretation. 
He would certainly have found no fault on this score with H. H. Rowley’s 
contribution on “The baptism of John and the Qumran sect”. This is an 
examination of the view expressed in many quarters that John the Baptist 
derived his baptismal rite from Qumran. That the Qumran sect practised 
purificatory ablutions we cannot doubt, but baptism in the New Testament 
sense—whether the baptism of John or Christian baptism—is more than a 
purificatory ablution. It is specifically a rite of initiation; and, says Rowley, 
“in the Scrolls...there is no certain reference to an initiatory rite corre- 
sponding to what we mean by baptism”? (p. 222). If we associate the Qumran 
sectaries with the Essenes described by Josephus, we note that the latter were 
admitted to the purifying ablutions after their first probationary year was 
completed, but these ablutions were repeated day by day, unlike the baptism 
of John. If indeed we are to look to Jewish practice for something akin to 
John’s baptism, we shall find it much more in proselyte baptism than in any 
feature of Qumran procedure. “Yet in all that is most characteristic of 
John’s baptism complete independence of both proselyte baptism and 
Essene baptism is to be recognized” (p. 228). This is well said. 


F. F. BRUCE 


T. W. Manson Memorial Fund 


The friends and pupils of the late Professor T. W. Manson are seeking 
to raise a fund of not less than {1000 to establish an annual lecture in 
his memory, to be delivered in the University of Manchester. Over £900 
has already been subscribed. Contributions, made payable to the T. W. 


Manson Memorial Fund, may be sent to Professor H. H. Rowley, The 
University, Manchester, 13. 
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